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From Where | Sit... 


In helping to prepare secondary English teachers, I get to spend time 
in high school classrooms, offering my perspective on what’s going on 
there. It’s a coaching role I enjoy, but I’m often humbled by spoken or 
tacit rebuke: my insights might seem sound from where I sit, in my 
comfortable office far removed from the realities of the secondary 
classroom, but I don’t see what only the teacher who works in that 
classroom day in and day out can see. 

In response, I sometimes merely nod in agreement and admit that on 
my occasional visits I certainly don’t see all that the classroom teacher 
sees. At other times, I gently (I hope) suggest that because of her 
closeness to the situation, she may not see something that I can recognize 
from where I sit. Sometimes, of course, I’m simply wrong; I don’t know 
all that I need to know about the situation to assess it accurately. Ideally, 
however, a conversation ensues and my perspective as an objective 
outsider combines with the classroom teacher’s perspective as one 
thoroughly enmeshed in the situation to produce new insight. 

In this issue, Charles Arand discusses the impact of 
“postmodernism” on the teaching of theology in the 21* century. 
Postmodernism asserts that there are no absolute truths, that all knowl- 
edge is “socially constructed,” a product of culture rather than a reflec- 
tion of any universal reality. As Arand summarizes it, postmodernism 
claims that ““Truth’ is . . . dependent upon our presuppositions, which in 
turn are shaped by the community within which we were raised and 
educated” (p. 67). Arand ably tackles the theological challenges this 
world-view presents for those of us who proclaim Jesus Christ as “the 
Truth.” 

In at least one respect, however, postmodernism does present us with 
a useful reminder. In insisting on our “situatedness” (to use a term that’s 
trendy in my discipline), it reminds us that what we see, we see only from 
where we are sitting. Our human perspective is, then, always limited and 
subject to revision as we come to see a subject from other angles. I like 
to think that a key purpose of this journal is to offer those of us in Lu- 
theran education—in all its facets—an opportunity to step outside of our 
own perspective to see things in new ways. Ideally, the result should be 
a conversation which produces new insight. 

In such a conversation, one-size-fits-all proposals won’t do. Our 
situations are too varied and complex for that. Insights derived from 
looking back on the small, rural Lutheran school I attended are not likely 
to fit the remarkable cultural mosaic which constitutes urban Lutheran 
schools like the one Virginia Puelle describes in this issue. 

Business as usual won’t do either. As we function in what has been 
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called “the post-Christian era,” a time 
when we can operate with fewer and fewer 
assumptions about our beliefs being com- 
monly shared in the larger society outside 
our schools and parishes (or even within 
them?), we need to work harder to define 
what it means to be involved in the mis- 
sion of Christian education. If it no longer 
means Lutheran teachers passing on a 
common heritage to Lutheran children, 
what does it mean? As Puelle reminds us, 
it’s not enough to stand ready to hand out a 
standard set of answers because, given the 
increasingly diverse backgrounds of our 
students, we can no longer be certain what 
the questions will be. 

There can be no absolute pronounce- 
ments from “above” either, as we consider 
the different contexts of Lutheran educa- 
tion. In my most idealized vision of the 
role this journal, I see teachers, principals, 
pastors, and DCEs debating ideas raised 
by the various writers, using them to 
sharpen their own vision of the ministry in 
which they are engaged. 

I’m too much of a realist (and too 
much of a sports fan) to think that after 
reading the September/October issue of LE 
many will be moved to embrace John 
Westerhoff’s vision of schools in which 
“non-competitive, non-aggressive games” 
replace spectator sports. But I’m enough 
of an idealist to imagine conversations 
arising from his article debating the ques- 
tion of how the organization of school 
sports and the degree of emphasis placed 
on them accord with the overall mission of 
the school. 

In order to foster this sort of conver- 
sation, I’d like to offer readers two oppor- 
tunities to enter the conversation within 


these pages. First, I hope to create a space 
called “LE Forum” in which to feature 
selected responses to articles in the previ- 
ous issue. This space is not intended to be 
a “letters to the editor” column, but rather 
to allow for thoughtful, reasoned response 
to an article in order to enable differing 
viewpoints to be heard. In order to be con- 
sidered for publication in the following 
issue, submissions of 500-1000 words 
should be received by the editor within 
about two weeks after the journal arrives 
in your mailbox. If a submission is 
selected for publication, it will be sent to 
the author of the article in order to allow 
him or her to offer a response to the issues 
raised. 

Second, from time to time I would 
like to issue a “call for papers,” inviting 
readers to submit articles addressing a par- 
ticular topic. The goal of such a call is to 
expand the circle of authorship in order to 
allow a wider variety of viewpoints to be 
heard. If we can only see what we see 
from where we sit, it should further the 
conversation to hear voices from a wider 
range of locations. 

In this issue, Rick Marrs addresses the 
surprisingly complex question of what it 
means to be a Christian counselor. I'd like 
to invite articles for a future issue expand- 
ing that question: What does it mean to be 
a Christian math teacher, English teacher, 
drama teacher, or coach? What is funda- 
mentally different about how we approach 
these disciplines in a Lutheran context? 
How do we share the Gospel in those areas 
of teaching not directly connected to “reli- 
gion”? 

All submissions may be sent to me at 
Concordia University, River Forest.? 
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ith the majority of people in the West 
anticipating the approach of the third 

millennium in fewer than three years, the job 
opportunities for futurists in various spheres of life 
would seem secure—at least for the near future (Rosin, 
1996, p. 1). Prognostications about what the new century 
may bring in the areas of economics, science, geo- 
politics, and societal changes will no doubt increase at an 
exponential rate. Similar anticipation about what the new 
century holds can be expected also within the church. 
This includes not only predictions about the future of the 
church’s vitality, but also about the continuing value of 
theology. A church with as rich a doctrinal heritage as 
the Lutheran church has a particularly strong vested 
interest in such a question. 

So what does the future hold for what Francis Pieper 
referred to glowingly as the queen of the sciences? 
Several recent books have offered their visions on the 
future of theology as well their prescriptions. Among 
others, these include The Future of Theology: Essays in 
Honor of Jiirgen Moltmann, edited by Miroslav Volf, 
Carmen Krieg, and Thomas Kucharz, and Millard 
Erickson’s Where is Theology Going? Issues and 
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Perspectives on the Future of Theology 
(1996). Most believe that theology has 
had a glorious past. But on the threshold 
of anew millennum, Miroslav Volf 
(1996) suggests that “the presumed queen 
of sciences has grown old and feeble, 
unable to see that what she thinks is her 
throne is just an ordinary chair, uncertain 
about what her territories are, and 
confused about how to rule in the realms 
she thinks are hers, seeking advice from a 
quarrelsome chorus of counselors each of 
whom thinks himself the king, and ending 
up with a divided, even schizophrenic, 
mind” (p. x). Volf proceeds to wonder 
aloud whether it has a future other than as 
an article in a museum to be studied by 
historians and a “few intellectual tourists” 
(p. xii). 

So, to put the question pointedly, 
“Will we need to apologize for doctrine 
in the 21st century?” In many ways 
Christian theology has already been on 
the defensive for several centuries. “On 
the basis of physics, biology, philosophy, 
psychology, sociology, and anthropology, 
people have claimed again and again that 
its day is over” (Allen, 1989, p. 2). But 
the question should perhaps be nuanced a 
little further in order to make it more 
precise. The question facing the church 
in the next century is likely to center less 
on whether or not theology will be carried 
out at all than on what kind of theology 
will be carried out. 

Why will the activity of theology not 
be as much of an issue? In part, because 
theology is an inescapably and 


ineradicably human activity. Augustine 
gave voice to this in that famous 
statement from his Confessions, “You 
have made us for yourself, O Lord; and 
our hearts are restless until they find rest 
in you.” Rather than reading this 
statement as a synergistic statement about 
salvation, one can read it as a simple 
description of the human person as a 
religious being by virtue of his or her 
creation. 

Luther captures this idea even better 
in the Large Catechism. There he does 
not open his discussion of the First 
Commandment by trying to demonstrate 
the existence of God or the character of 
God. Instead, he begins with the 
assumption that our nature as creatures 
requires us to find a center for our lives, 
someone or something that provides us 
with life, meaning, security, and identity. 
In other words, human beings cannot live 
without a god. The only question—and 
the one that Luther accordingly addresses 
in the Large Catechism—is what or who 
will be your God? Will it be God the 
Creator of heaven and earth or will it be a 
creature that has been deified by humans? 

So theology, as the task of inquiring 
about God, will continue consciously or 
unconsciously. Every person is a 
theologian in as much as each must come 
to grips with the matter of God. What the 
church faces is the question about what 
kind of theology it will do. In their book, 
Who Needs Theology? Stanley Grenz 
and Roger Olson (1996) distinguish 
between several levels of doing theology 
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that range from “folk theology” at one 
end of the scale to “academic theology” 
at the other end. 


Folk theology a Se ee 
involves an Every person is a theologian in 
undisciplined 


and unreflective 
way of doing 
theology that 
borders on the 
impulsive and 
superstitious. 
He cites as one 
example the current fascination with 
angels. As one moves toward the doing 
of “lay theology” and “ministerial 
theology, one begins to think about 
theological topics in a more disciplined 
manner that asks about the sources, 
evidence, and coherence of a particular 
position. 


theology it will do. 


Challenges to Theological Thinking 
The trend today (and for the 
foreseeable future) is clearly toward a 
folk theology that engages in shallow 
theological thinking. As people are 
overwhelmed by the tidal waves of 
information resulting from the revolution 
in telecommunications, they are becoming 
less able (and less willing) to distinguish 
fact from fiction in the data that comes at 
them. We also find ourselves in the midst 
of a sea change, a transition from an age 
of modemity to the age of postmodemity 
in which we now find ourselves. 
Particularly in its more radical forms, 
postmodemity presents several challenges 
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as much as each must come to 
grips with the matter of God. 
What the church faces is the 
question about what kind of 


to the church, each of which militates 
against the cultivation of theological 
thinking and ultimately 
undermines the Gospel. 
The first is the loss of 
objective truth. The 
second, the rise of 
pluralism. These two 
result in a third, the loss 
of an exclusive and 
ultimate center for 
human living. 


Shift from Objectivity to Subjectivity 

At its heart, postmodernism is 
ultimately a rejection of the 
Enlightenment project known as 
modemity and must therefore be 
understood in the light of it. Modernity 
believed in an objective reality that 
provided the foundation for knowledge. 
In its reaction to Christianity, it replaced 
revelation with reason as the final arbiter 
for determining truth. In doing so, it 
rejected a distinctively religious approach 
to life (Grenz, 1996, p. 162). Scientists 
replaced theologians as the dominant 
interpreters of reality. Anselm’s famous 
statement: “I believe in order that I may 
understand” was changed to “I believe 
what I can understand.” The postmodem 
mind dethrones human reason as the final 
arbiter of truth in favor of other ways of 
knowing including the affective and 
intuitive domains. In doing so, it rejects a 
purely scientific approach to life. 

More specifically, postmodernism no 
longer accepts the belief that human 
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knowledge corresponds to an objective 
order or reality. It stands against the 
epistemological principle that truth 
consists of the correspondence of 
propositions with the world “out there” 
(Grenz, 1996, p. 163). Christianity’s 
claim to proclaim the truth is undercut by 
the claim that there is no truth. “Truth” is 
instead dependent upon our 
presuppositions which are in turn shaped 
by the community within which we were 
raised and educated. 

In effect, the postmodem era replaces 
knowledge with interpretation (Grenz, 
1996, p. 40). In this context, theological 
language is seen as “solely the product of 
human imagination and the projection of 
human values and wishes” a la Feurbach 
(Braaten, 1996, p. 149). Thus Sharon 
Welch comments in her chapter on “The 
Fundamental Crisis in Christian Theology 
(1985)” that the problem facing theology 
today deals with “the reality referent of 
Christian faith and thus of Christian 
theology” (p. 1). 


Rise of Pluralism 

In abandoning the quest for a 
knowledge of an objective reality, 
postmodernity can only assert that the 
world has differing viewpoints and 
perspectives that are grounded in the 
experience of the individual or 
community. In this situation, all human 
interpretations—including the Christian 
worldview-—end up being equally valid 
and true because they all are also equally 
invalid and unprovable. In the end, there 


is nothing more than an endless number 
of “of linguistically created worlds” 
(Grenz, 1996, p. 163). This pluralism has 
rapidly become evident in every sphere of 
life. 

The acceptance of a religious 
plurality of truth claims “‘as a permanent 
feature of human society in the twenty- 
first century constitutes a challenge in 
particular to Christianity with its long- 
standing exclusivist orientation” (Raiser, 
1996, p. 6). In this context, theology has 
been relegated to but one voice among a 
cacophony of voices, each vying for the 
attention of the consumer. As Volf 
(1996) notes, “Some fear that theology 
may soon sink into a quagmire of 
“anything goes” in which the only 
“kings” are the conflicting and ever 
changing tastes of theological consumers, 
hungry for new and exotic fruits” (p. x). 


Shift from the Meta-narrative to the 

Multi-narrative 

The abandonment of objective truth 
in favor of multiple and equally valid 
perceptions also results in the 
abandonment of the quest for one 
universal, supracultural, timeless truth 
(Grenz, 1996, p. 8). This point cannot be 
overstated. Throughout the history of the 
Christian church, reality was viewed as a 
unified, coherent, and ordered whole. 
Modemnity picked up the belief that 
reality was an ordered whole. But it 
replaced an overarching theological 
narrative that stretched from Adam to 
Christ’s second coming with a scientific 
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narrative that provided an evolutionary 
account of human origins and destiny. 
Postmodernity rejects the idea of an 
overarching story and instead asserts, 
“There’s No Big Picture” (Rorty, 1994). 
The postmodern mind despairs of 
“finding an all encompassing truth or 
unified whole that we call ‘reality’” 
(191). In this context, people are learning 
to live with ultimate meaninglessness. 
“God has largely become a matter of 
indifference for us; we live as if God did 
not exist, or at least many people do, and 
increasing numbers are joining them” 
(Dalferth, 1996, p. 127). 


The Queen Lives! 

In one sense, the rejection of 
modernity by postmodernity might be 
cause for celebration. Diogenes Allen, 
for one, is not unhappy to see the modern 
world rejected. 


With the demise of her er 


modernity, he sees 
the embargo on the 
possibility of God 
and God talk 
lifted. No longer 
can it be claimed 
that we live ina 
self-contained 
universe (Allen, p. 
3). And yet, modernity did share some 
affinities with Christianity. Both 
affirmed that truth existed. Both affirmed 
that truth could be expressed in 
propositional statements. And both held 
that there was an overarching, unified, 
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At stake in the issue of how we 
do theology is the church’s 
retention of the Gospel, together 
with its ability to articulate the 
Gospel in changing cultural and 
intellectual milieus. 

SEE SS eee 


coherent view of reality. 

What about postmodernity? Where 
the Enlightenment “discarded Christianity 
and left it outside the main intellectual 
stream” (Allen, p. 9), postmodernity 
allows it to once again enter the 
intellectual mainstream, but only as one 
of any number of competing voices. 

Thus where Christianity once found itself 
on the defensive from the attacks of 
modernity, it may now find itself simply 
being ignored or regarded as little more 
than another ingredient to be tossed into 
the stew of contemporary thought. This 
latter aspect may prove to be that element 
which is most unfavorable to Christianity. 

Accordingly, one of the most 
important tasks facing the church will be 
the need to find its voice both in terms of 
gaining a hearing and in terms of arguing 
for the exclusive claim of its message. It 
cannot content itself 
with articulating one 
possible version of 
reality. The Gospel 
compels the church to 
proclaim the 
exclusiveness of 
God’s revelation in 
Christ. Ina 
pluralistic and 
egalitarian 
environment where all views have been 
leveled, the scandal of particularity 
(salvation in Christ alone) can only be 
heightened. This new situation will more 
than ever require a thinking Christianity, 
particularly in several areas. 
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The Centrality of Christology 

First, all theological thinking needs 
to begin with the Gospel; that is to say, it 
must begin with Christ. The exclusivity 
of Christ’s work as the definitive 
manifestation of God must be worked out 
within the context of a theology of world 
religions.' In an age that emphasizes the 
local and the particular rather than the 
universal, theology must confess the 
scandal of particularity with its universal 
implications. “What is unique about 
God’s revelation in Jesus Christ is Jesus 
Christ himself. Revelation in Christ is 
the coming of God himself in the glory 
and power of his kingdom; it is the 
dawning of the new age in the personal 
life, death and resurrection of Jesus as 
God’s Messiah, promised beforehand to 
Israel’s prophets. There is nothing like 
this in any of the religions, no matter how 
much they might otherwise witness to 
truth, beauty, and goodness” (Braaten, 
1996, p. 150). We cannot be satisfied 
with a general theocentrism that might be 
shared by other religions. Christ is the 
exclusive and full revelation of God. 

In this connection, Christian theology 
will also need to show that the Gospel 
provides the matrix for a larger meta- 
narrative that encompasses all peoples 
and all times (Grenz, 1996, p. 164). 
Stanley Hauwerwas (1996) has rightly 
observed that the attitude of Christians 
toward modernity was often characterized 
by asense of inferiority. “Christians in 
modernity thought their task was to make 
the gospel intelligible to the world rather 


than to help the world understand why it 
could not be intelligible without the 
gospel” (p.28). We must do the latter. 
He continues, “Christians know that their 
contingency is a correlative to our status 
as creatures. To be contingent is to 
recognize that our lives are intelligible 
only to the extent that we discover we are 
characters in a narrative we did not 
create” (p. 23). 


The Study of Scripture 

Second, the church’s study of 
Scripture cannot be reduced to 
individualistic and privatistic 
interpretations. Such a subjective 
approach will only hasten the 
fragmentation of Christian thought and 
dilute the forcefulness of its message. 
Nor can we on the other hand be content 
with a simplistic citation of proof texts 
apart from an in-depth study of those 
texts. On the one hand, the church will 
need to mine and express the endlessly 
rich variety of ways in which the Bible 
expresses the impact of Christ’s work, 
rather than limiting ourselves to a 
homogeneous and restricted presentation. 
On the other hand, it cannot be content 
with its collection of passages while 
allowing others to be content with their 
collection of passages. That approach 
which can overcome divergent 
interpretations must be the one which can 
best take into account all of the passages 
that are brought to bear. Melanchthon in 
the Apology of the Augsburg Confession 
provides an excellent example of such an 
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approach. Ultimately, Lutherans will 
need to demonstrate how their 
Christocentric understanding of the 
Gospel can best integrate all the various 
texts and themes of Scripture together. 


The Catholicity of Ours Message 

Third, if postmodern epistemologists 
have stressed that documents are read 
within the community, the church can 
recapture the Bible as the church’s book 
(rather than the secular academy’s). Post- 
modemism has reminded us that there is 
no presuppositionless exegesis. If it is 
not done on the basis of the church’s 
faith, it will be done on the basis of some 
other. But to interpret the Bible within 
the context of the church, one must ask, 
which church? Vincent, the fifth-century 
monk of Lerins uttered the famous 
saying: “In the Catholic church all 
possible care should be taken that we 
hold that faith which has been believed 
everywhere, always, and by all” (quod 
ubique, quod semper, quod ab omnibus) 
(Braaten, 1992, p. 144). 

Thus in a religiously pluralistic 
environment that is no longer exclusively 
Christian, it will not be enough for a 
church to focus on defending its 
denominational particularities. For 
Lutherans this means that we must 
recover the confessors’ sense of 
catholicity, that is, of being part of a 
larger Christian community that 
transcended time and space. They saw 
themselves as standing in continuity with 
the early church and regarded themselves 
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as heirs of the church’s great theologians. 
Where Lutherans in the last couple of 
centuries have tended to focus on 
distinctively Lutheran writers (e.g., 
Luther, Chemnitz, Gerhard, Walther, and 
Pieper, etc.), those in the sixteenth 
century relied on Irenaeus, Augustine, the 
Cappadocians, and Athanasius. Such 
study will of necessity engage the thought 
of other traditions, particularly the Roman 
Catholics and the Eastem Orthodoxy who 
also claim the church fathers as their 
spiritual and theological ancestors. 


Engagement with the World 

Fourth, the church’s theology must 
interact both critically and constructively 
with its intellectual, cultural, and social 
milieu. On the other hand, it will need to 
criticize those elements that militate 
against Christian thought. For example, it 
must oppose the dismissal of a meta- 
narrative in which the meaning of human 
history can be understood. It must 
counter the claim that Christ is only one 
way of knowing God and that it can be 
enriched through other religions. On the 
other hand, it will need to be constructive 
in articulating the Gospel in its multi- 
faceted splendor while taking into 
account the world views, thought 
patterns, and philosophical categories of 
our day. This approach stands in the best 
tradition of the church. It will require, 
however, the concerted energies and 
talents of our synod’s universities and 
seminaries. 
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Practical Nature of Theology 

Finally, postmodernism reminds us 
to take a holistic rather than a fragmented 
and a compartmentalized view of human 
life (Grenz, 1996, p. 173). But at its best 
Christian theology has always involved 
far more than the formulation and 
repetition of correct doctrine. It was 
never simply an endeavor that appeals to 
the intellectual or rational dimensions of 
the human person. Theology shapes 
(often unconsciously) attitudes, thoughts, 
and actions. For example, our theological 
beliefs affect the nature of our 
relationship with Christ. Paul makes this 
connection clear: “Confess with your 
mouth that Jesus is Lord and you will be 
saved.” Theological beliefs also shape a 
person’s ministry. If we believe that God 
is basically loving, ‘and that his love is of 
the sentimental type that would not want 
to bring any unpleasantness to anyone, 
then we will minister in one way.” If we 
believe that he is basically a divine 
policeman seeking opportunities to issue 
citations to all who transgress his rules, 
our ministry will be shaped in another 
way (Erickson, 1994, p. 13). 


Summary 

At stake in the issue of how we do 
theology is the church’s retention of the 
Gospel together with its ability to 
articulate the Gospel in changing cultural 
and intellectual milieus. Any message 
that contains good news or claims to 
make sense out of life is not necessarily 
the Gospel revealed by God in Jesus 


Christ. This Gospel is set down in the 
words of Scripture, words that require the 
church’s diligent attention and study, for 
any other Gospel than that set down in 
Scripture is not the Gospel of God.t 
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A Call for Humility 


In light of some of the current rhetoric on educational reform, we might do well to recall 
the words of a Presbyterian minister who wamed in 1804 of Americans’ excessive trust 
in education to effect changes in individuals which only God can accomplish: “On the 
subject of Education, the century under review has given birth to a doctrine, which, 
though noticed in a former chapter, is yet too remarkable and too pregnant with 
mischief to be suffered to pass without more particular consideration in the present. It 
is, that Education has a kind of intellectual and moral omnipotence; that to its different 
forms are to be ascribed the chief, if not all the differences observable in the genius, 
talents, and dispositions of men; and that by improving its principles and plan, human 
nature may, and finally will, reach a state of absolute perfection in this world.” 


Samuel Miller, A Brief Retrospect of the Eighteenth Century 
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Virginia Puelle 





arly one moming in the 1970s I walked into my 

classroom and saw my two early birds sitting 
Virginia Puelle is on the floor facing each other. Gina, a 
principal of Queens beautiful African American young girl, looked up at me 
Lutheran School in Long with a big grin on her face and explained that she and 


Island City, New York. 
She is a 1963 graduate of 
Concordia, River Forest. 


Bradley, a handsome Nordic young boy, were trying to 
decide who was Black and who was White. The chess 
board was between them, and they were deciding who 

would go first. 

When asked to write about what the “typical” 
Lutheran school teacher faces today as opposed to what 
our professional forebears faced, this incident came to 
mind. 

When I graduated from Concordia Teachers College, 
River Forest, in 1963, the class was almost 100% white; 
almost everyone could find a German in their 
background; a large majority were products of twelve 
years of Lutheran education before coming to CTC; and 
we were all Lutheran by birth, baptism, confirmation, and 
conviction. We were supported by family and church for 
answering the call to the teaching ministry. Call Night is 
a much more meaningful memory to me than graduation. 
We all accepted the call we received, assured that it was 
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more than job placement. We would 
teach the faith to the next generation. 

Thirty-four years later I am the 
principal of a Lutheran school whose 
population is 25% Black, with a majority 
African-American and a large minority 
from the Caribbean; 25% Asian, a large 
majority Korean with a representation of 
all Asian countries; 25% Latino, a 
majority Puerto Rican with a large 
minority from South America; and 25% 
Caucasian, a large minority Eastern 
European, another large minority Greek, 
and the rest everything else (including 
German). 

The majority of our families are 
Christian, a mixture of Protestant and 
Catholic (Roman and Orthodox). We 
have a growing number of Muslim 
families, a few Jewish children, and a 
number of unchurched. Of the 35 
members of the faculty, staff, and 
administration, all are Christian with 14 
Lutherans, of whom three are synodically 
trained and three are graduates of the 
Diakonia program. 

When I first started teaching, I could 
assume many things about my 
colleagues, students, and their families. I 
taught the children during the week, had 
their older brothers and sisters in youth 
group, met their parents every Sunday in 
church and their moms at the monthly 
women’s sports night. I could assume 
that we had similar motivations and 
expectations toward memorizing Luther's 
Small Catechism; we were all on the 
same page for the Christmas Eve Service 
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(and knew that German hymns were the 
real Christmas carols); we all knew who 
Martin Luther was, what the 

Reformation meant, and what “theses” 
were and in what number they appear. 
Food was not an issue since we all ate the 
same things, and since Lutherans aren’t in 
the habit of fasting, we didn’t have to 
think about what was eaten or when 
(unless you tried to sneak your lunch 
dessert during math class—then you got 
into trouble). We took for granted that 
everyone was baptized as an infant. We 
had a lot of short cuts in our language and 
practice. There was real comfort in all of 
this because everyone knew their role: 
they knew what to say, what was 
expected of them, and what was 
acceptable. It was familiar and good. We 
even all knew what God looked like. He 
looked like us. 

And yet—where I am today is much 
more diverse and challenging and much 
more reflective of the Church. We are 
aware of and involved in God’s whole 
creation. Nothing can be taken for 
granted, nothing can be assumed. I am 
being tested constantly by the questions 
of children, parents, and staff who don’t 
come in knowing all the Lutheran 
questions and answers. This is exciting, 
challenging, scary, exhausting, uplifting, 
joyful God work. 

When you read about the life of 
Jesus in the Gospels, you realize that 
every time the leaders of the church were 
sure they had the answer, Jesus asked a 
different question. I am challenged to 
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think, and rethink. I must read God’s 
word with no preconceptions; instead I 
need to be open to whatever God has to 
say. I have to realize that there are new 
questions for me to ask, that there are old 
questions for me to rethink, and that this 
will all take work. 

In first addressing the question of the 
typical teacher in a Lutheran school, one 
must realize that this teacher may not be 
Lutheran. In the early days of my 
teaching, the pastor taught confirmation 
to the seventh and 
eighth graders. All 
the children were 
members of the parish, 
and so all would be 
confirmed. The pastor 
may no longer be the 
confirmation teacher 
in the school since so 
few children are 
members of the parish. 
A new teaching role 
for the pastor may be 
to help the non- 
Lutheran teachers understand the 
Lutheran teachings (and this question 
more often than not starts with our non- 
Lutheran teachers asking, “Who are 
you?”). 

My school is an association of six 
parishes. When discussing the needs of 
our non-Lutheran teachers in 
pastor/principal meetings, we seek 
different approaches. At one of the three 
school sites, the pastor started a study of 
the catechism in the weekly faculty 


Word. 


How do we remain faithful to 
the Word of God, how do we lift 
up our Lutheran heritage, how 
do we do this is in a way that 
would never offend one of the 
little ones that God has given 
us? These questions should 
always tum us back to the 


devotions. We have discussed 
conducting such a study to begin our 
monthly full faculty meetings. We can 
put a copy of Luther’s Small Catechism 
into each teacher’s hand. We can no 
longer assume that all our teachers are 
Lutheran, but we should never assume 
that they are not interested in finding out 
what a Lutheran is and confesses. 

There was a time when all teachers 
taught their own religion class. This is no 
longer true in that not all teachers are 
confident in their 
ability to do this 
due to a lack of 
training or 
because theirs is a 
different church 
background. This 
may mean 
different 
scheduling of 
teachers, some 
shared teaching, 
or depart- 
mentalization. 
Stopping the study of the Word is not an 
option. Who does the teaching is an 
option. 

Our forebears could have some 
assurance as to what questions the 
children would ask and feel confident that 
they knew the answers. When everyone 
isn’t a Lutheran, you get a wide array of 
questions. From the Roman Catholic 
child you get very different questions 
about the Reformation. From the 
Pentecostal girl you may be asked why 
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you wear pants (if you are a female 
teacher) because isn’t that a sin? The 
Muslim child may ask you, “Am I going 
to hell because my parents don’t believe 
in a Christian baptism and I am not 
baptized?” Reincarnation is always a 
popular question, as is, “Why do 
Lutheran hymns have so many verses?” 
Baptist children wonder why chapel 
services are so solemn and why Lutherans 
don’t say “Amen” when they agree with 
something the pastor says. 

All of this is challenging. How do 
we remain faithful to the Word of God, 
how do we lift up our Lutheran heritage, 
how do we do this is in a way that would 
never offend one of the little ones that 
God has given us? These questions 
should always turn us back to the Word. 
“In the beginning God created the 
heavens and earth,” and the fact that God 
has redeemed his creation through Jesus 
Christ is indisputable. But we need to be 
willing to risk rethinking, without the fear 
that we will lose God, all those things for 
which there are no clear answers. 

Must one be baptized as an infant for 
valid baptism? Was Martin Luther 
correct in everything he said? Is there a 
God-pleasing dress code? Where can we 
be flexible? Where dare we not be 
unsure? God is not about to lose us or 
our children. We need not fear asking 
questions, nor fear our children asking 
questions, nor need we fear not always 
having the answers. I don’t ever 
remember hearing Jesus belittling anyone 
who asked honest questions in their 
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search for him. 

We are challenged when our Muslim 
children fast during Ramadan and won’t 
eat lunch. You have to make sure you 
don’t schedule achievement tests during 
this period. 

We are challenged when children are 
absent from school for religious holidays 
which are not our own. These same 
children become wonderful resources 
when studying the holidays and festivals 
of other religions. 

We are challenged when we need to 
learn new songs and hymns of different 
cultures and languages for the Christmas 
program. The tongue can get completely 
tangled on some of the words, but now I 
have a deeper appreciation for those who 
try to pronounce some English or German 
words. 

We are challenged when asked, 
“Why don’t any of the pictures of God 
look like me?” 

We are challenged when Martin 
Luther is assumed to be Dr. King, Jr. A 
study comparing these two men of faith 
is most appropriate and interesting. 

Potluck suppers have become much 
more varied and interesting, and we are 
more challenged trying to figure out what 
all the foods are. When you risk eating 
different foods from different cultures, 
you will be amazed at the taste sensations 
God has provided that you have been 
missing. 

The greatest challenge and joy is the 
fact that our Lutheran school is no longer 
only that place where Lutherans train the 
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next generation of Lutherans. Now the 
Lutheran school, at least in the city, is 
also the place where the church reaches 
out to all people to share a story, the 
Gospel, which is still life empowering, is 
still the only story that makes a 
difference, is still the story for all 
peoples. 

The Gospel has not changed. Our 
audience has and 
hopefully so have 
we. Parents come 
to our schools 
because we have a 
good academic 
record and we 
teach morals and 
we are a Safe 
place. They stay 
because they find 
the story that they 
knew nothing 
about but which they find makes all the 
difference. 

The Lutheran church has the 
challenge, opportunity, and, responsibility 
to train people for the teaching ministry. 
Today this training needs to include 
missionary training. 

We have to leam to risk being in 
situations where we not only don’t know 
all the answers, but we don’t even know 
all the questions. We have to leam to risk 
doing things differently. I still listen to 
and sing my Bach chorales, I still make 


Now the Lutheran school, at 
least in the city, is also the place 
where the church reaches out to 
all people to share a story, the 
Gospel, which is still life 
empowering, is still the only 
story that makes a difference, is 
still the story for all peoples. 
=e ee eee ee 


sure the students learn about Bach, but I 
have leamed that there are also many 
other equally beautiful ways to sing my 
praises to the Lord. 

As the faces of the children change, 
as the foods people bring to the potluck 
are different, we must realize that this is 
the wonderful world family and table of 
the Lord. The challenge is to celebrate 
the changes and to 
embrace them as 
opportunities. Good 
teachers have always 
leared from their 
students; we now have 
many more varieties 
from whom to lear. 
Listen to our children 
and their families. 
Read about the lives 
of their ancestors, 
read their poetry, eat 
their foods, listen to their music. Know 
that your God is their God. 

Who is Black and who is White? 
What difference does it make, except 
when trying to learn about another 
people or to see who goes first in chess? 
We are all one in God’s sight. We have 
much to teach each other and much to 
learn from each other. We keep learning 
that we have more in common than not. 
Constantly affirm and reaffirm that we 
are all God’s children. Celebrate the 
challenge given this generation.? 
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or all young children, learning is a total and 
sensory experience (Piaget, 1955). They learn 
through all of their senses simultaneously. They 

take in the sights and sounds, smells and tastes, as they 
take in the whole of a new experience. Who has not seen 
an infant look at a new object, such as a rattle or soft toy, 
and almost instantaneously watched that object be put 
into the mouth for further investigation? 

Such total investigation takes place in worship as 
well. Young children apprehend worship through all of 
their senses — smell and touch and even taste, as well as 
sight and hearing. It is only as we begin to understand 
the comprehensive nature of this experience that we will 
analyze what we are providing for the very young in our 
midst (Westerhoff, 1992). 

One aspect of the Children in Worship (CIW) study 
was the analysis of the environment in the 100 
congregations visited across the United States by the 
CIW team. This article reports our analysis of what 
currently exists environmentally in churches of the 
Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod (LCMS), the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church in America (ELCA), and 
the Wisconsin Evangelical Lutheran Synod (WELS).! 
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Preparing for Children in Worship 


Theoretical Foundations 

For the theoretical base of the CIW 
study, the research team built upon the 
work of John Westerhoff (1976, 1982, 
1992). Westerhoff’s theoretical 
framework of faith formation provided a 
seminal perspective on the development 
of the child’s understanding of the faith 
into which he/she has been baptized. 
Westerhoff (1996) postulates that 
Christians spend a lifetime “living into” 
the baptism which began their 
relationship with God . This faith 
formation is built upon role modeling, 
appropriate environments, and the 
intentionality of experiences provided for 
children as their understanding of their 
faith forms (Westerhoff, 1997). 

In worship, role modeling is 
provided for young children as they 
observe the worship activity of the adults 
around them. They observe the singing, 
listening, and praying of their parents and 
of the other adults important to them. 
Children also observe the actions and 
activities of children somewhat older than 
themselves. They notice whether older 
children and adolescents are invited to 
usher, to acolyte, to sing in a choir. They 
ascertain whether they are able to aspire 
to similar activities. This aspect of faith 
formation in worship will be more fully 
explored in a succeeding article focusing 
on the rituals and ritual acts of worship. 

The intentionality of experiences 
provided for children are also important. 
Children leam most powerfully and 
effectively when adults provide 
experiences which take the child’s 
capacity to understand into account. This 
intentionality of experiences will be more 


fully explored in a succeeding article 
focusing on the perspective of the 
worship planner in providing for the 
inclusion of children in worship. 

Appropriate worship environments 
for young children teach children about 
worship. Are there visual images of faith 
and faith stories for children to see and 
study? Are there symbols which depict 
the key elements of the faith of the 
worshiping community? Are there 
objects to touch which tell the faith story? 
Are there sounds which appeal to and can 
be understood by young children? Are 
there smells and aromas which signify 
“church” and “worship” for the child? 
Each of the senses can potentially be used 
by the child to leam more about the faith 
story of the worshiping community. 


Environmental Messages 

Church environments which are 
planned with children in mind will 
“speak” to the pre-literate child in 
powerful ways through the visual images 
of color and symbol. They will also 
“speak” to the child through auditory 
messages beyond words, such as through 
bells, language cadences, loud/soft 
sounds, etc. Planned environments will 
also include olfactory messages through 
things like candles, flowers, and wood. 
Child-friendly environments will also 
include a variety of textures which are 
accessible to children. These may 
include the smooth and shiny wood of the 
pew, the soft or nubby fabric of cushions, 
the softness of a “church book” provided 
for the very young child. 

Environmental messages are also 
given to the parents and families who 
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bring young children to church. 
Appointments in the environment may 
quickly indicate whether young children 
are even expected to be or to stay in the 
worship setting. How accessible is the 
environment for the family with children? 
Are there items such as booster seats or 
children’s bulletins which would say that 
young children are expected in this place? 
How well will children be able to view 
the activity at and near the altar without 
obstruction? 

While many of the aspects of the 
environment which were analyzed in the 
CIW study speak only subtly of the 
doctrinal position of the church bodies 
studied, these aspects do powerfully 
indicate the degree of intentional 
inclusion of children in the worshiping 
community. These aspects indicate 
whether children are expected to learn to 
worship by worshiping. These aspects 
also indicate whether worship is 
considered an adult or an 
intergenerational activity. 


The CIW Environment Checklist 

The Environment Checklist of the 
CIW study was one of three tools 
designed to measure the support of faith 
formation (Westerhoff, 1992) which was 
present in the corporate worship of the 
100 congregations included in the study. 
The results of the Worship Checklist and 
the Professional Worker Questionnaire 
will be reported in future articles. 

The Environment Checklist consisted 
of three major sections: architecture, 
sensory elements, and accommodations. 
The 100 congregations included in the 
study were asked to identify their style of 
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worship. The styles reported were 
“liturgical,” “traditional,” “blended,” 
“mixed,” “contemporary,” and 
“informal.” These self-reported styles 
were then used as one set of independent 
variables in analyzing the data. 


Findings of the Study Architecture 

In most congregations, both interior 
and exterior access for families with 
young children was quite good. Overall, 
researchers found the church buildings to 
be warm rather than cold, accessible 
rather than inaccessible. The checklist 
also asked researchers to note the 
presence of a communion rail (87%), 
pulpit (90%), lectern (82%), altar (99%), 
and baptismal font (92%). 

A question on the environment 
observation tool asked the observer to 
determine whether the church being 
observed had a place to walk with restless 
toddlers which did not take the adult and 
toddler totally out of the worship setting. 
Of the congregations included in the 
study, 35 had such an area in the worship 
environment. Blended and mixed 
worship styles were more likely than 
traditional worship styles to have places 
to walk with restless toddlers. 


Accommodations 

Special arrangements for families 
with young children were rare in the 
churches sampled. Only two of the one 
hundred congregations supplied booster 
seats for young children in an attempt to 
give young children greater visual access 
to the worship activities. 

One of the two congregations which 
supply booster seats has both an early 
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childhood center and a school; the other 
has neither. Interestingly, both 
congregations which supplied booster 
seats for young children reported using a 
traditional worship style. 

Most congregations (69%) did not 
reserve seating areas for families. 
However, of those that did reserve seating 
areas, five times as many congregations 
(19%) reserved 


pews in the rear Of juuguumssmsusssssemmm 


the church rather 
than pews in the 
front of the church 
(4%). Again, 
visual access for 
children did not 
appear to be a 
prominent 
consideration for worship in most 
congregations. 

Those places with front pews 
reserved for families have either 
traditional or blended worship styles. 
Three of the congregations reserving 
front pews have an early childhood 
education center or program. Only one of 
those congregations had neither an early 
childhood education center nor a school. 
None of the congregations with a school 
only (and no early childhood program) 
reserved front pews. It is interesting to 
note that none of the congregations who 
described their worship style as 
contemporary or informal reserved back 
pews for families with young children. 

Members of the research team were 
also asked to record the presence and use 
of kneelers in the congregations they 
visited. Congregations describing 
themselves as traditional or blended in 


Church environments which are 
planned with children in mind will 
“speak” to the pre-literate child in 
powerful ways through the visual 
images of color and symbol. 
——————————————S 


worship style had the majority of kneelers 
(54%). These congregations also were 
more likely to have an early childhood 
center (35%) or both an early childhood 
education center and a school (28%). 


Visual elements 

Iconic representations (stained glass 
windows, banners, murals, pictures, 
statuary, and symbols 
of key elements of the 
faith) were less 
present than hoped by 
the research team. 
The evaluation of 
iconic representations 
included an 
evaluation of their 
prominence and the 
height placement of pictures, banners, 
and symbols so as to make them visually 
accessible for young children. Of the 
congregations who did have iconic 
representations, 60% had them “easily 
viewable” by children. 

Churches and congregations that 
defined their worship style as liturgical, 
traditional or blended were more likely to 
have stained glass in the worship 
environment (77%). At the same time, 
these liturgical or traditional environ- 
ments were less likely to have murals 
(11%), statues (28%), or pictures/ 
paintings (28%) in the worship 
environment. Congregations with early 
childhood centers and/or schools (45%) 
were also more likely to have stained 
glass in the worship environment. Murals 
were somewhat more likely to be present 
(30%) in congregations with both early 
childhood centers and schools. 
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Pictures and paintings were 
somewhat more likely to be present in the 
worship setting in those congregations 
describing their worship as mixed or 
informal (36% and 50%). These same 
congregations were most likely to have 
both an early childhood center and a 
school (43%). 

In those 64 congregations including 
banners in the worship setting, those 
banners were most likely to have a 
combination of words and symbols 
(81%). Banners were most likely to be 
present in congregations describing their 
worship style as blended or mixed (81%). 
Banners also were more likely to be 
present in congregations with early 
childhood centers (73%). 

Members of the research team were 
also asked to note the presence of statues 
in the worship environment. The 
presence of statues was more likely in 
those congregations describing their 
worship as blended (26%) or informal 
(50%). These same congregations were 
most likely to have a school or a school 
and an early childhood center (34%). 

Ecclesiastical vestments were 
considered to be another element of the 
visual environment for children in 
worship. Of the vestment options, the 
chasuble was considered to be the most 
dramatic of the options. This element 
was considered most likely to catch the 
eye of even the very young child in 
worship. Those congregations describing 
their worship as liturgical (50%), or 
traditional (42%) were more likely than 
other worship styles to use the chasuble 
as a vestment for worship. 

One of the questions asked regarding 
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the environment was the content of the 
iconics in the worship environment. This 
content would include those events or 
concepts depicted in stained glass, the 
subjects of pictures, paintings and 
banners, and the types of statuary and 
symbols present. 

The most common content of 
worship iconics was representations of 
Jesus (68%). This was somewhat more 
likely to be present than representations 
or symbols of the Trinity (61%). Bible 
stories were less frequently present than 
depictions of Jesus or the Trinity (41%). 
Bible stories were more likely to be 
depicted in the iconics of the worship 
environment (65%) in settings where a 
school and/or early childhood center was 
present. Nonspecific designs (43%) 
and/or abstract art (22%) were also 
present but not as commonly as 
depictions of Jesus, the trinity, or 
prominent Bible stories. Depictions of 
saints (14%) were the least likely content 
for iconic representations in those 
worship environments analyzed. In all of 
the congregations visited, worship style 
was not a strong indicator for the content 
of iconics in the worship setting. 

Appointments, such as candles, the 
cross, and the baptismal font were also 
noted as elements of the visual 
environment of the worship setting for 
children in worship. In those 
congregations visited, the baptismal font 
tended to be prominent in all of the 
congregations. However, the baptismal 
font tended to be slightly less prominent 
in those congregations describing their 
worship style as blended or mixed. In 
addition, the baptismal font tended to be 
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more prominent in those congregations 
with early childhood education centers. 
Eleven of the congregations sampled 
did not have a cross in the chancel. It is 
unclear whether there was a cross in 
another part of the sanctuary. However, 
the absence of the chancel cross would 
mean that children did not have the 
opportunity to see this important 
representation of the Christian faith. 


Other Sensory Elements 

There was very little use of scents or 
presence of aromas in the churches. In 
most churches the smell of candles 
buming was not present even if candles 
were lit. This appeared to be caused by 
the use of candela, or oil-buming candles. 
Thus, for most children, this sensory 
element was absent. Those congregations 
which did have 
moderate candle 
aroma present 
were primarily 
congregations 
reporting their 
worship style as 
traditional or 
blended. 

Incense was present in only one 
church observed in the study. This 
congregation reported its worship style as 
blended and had both an early childhood 
center and a school. The absence of this 
sensory element in most of the 
congregations means that yet another 
opportunity to include a sensory memory 
of worship for children was missed. 

The smell of flowers in the worship 
environment was present in only 17% of 
the congregations. As with the aroma of 
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candles, these congregations described 
their worship style as either traditional or 
blended. 

The aroma of wood was another 
sensory element judged by the CIW 
researchers. This, too, was absent in a 
majority (78%) of congregations. In 
those congregations where the smell of 
wood was judged to be strong or 
moderate, their worship style had been 
reported as traditional or blended. The 
majority of these congregations had both 
an early childhood center and a school. 


Implications and Interpretations 

From the data reported above, it is 
clear that the perspective of children in 
worship was not strongly considered in 
the majority of the congregations 
included in the study. Yet, if 
Westerhoff’s theory 
(1992, 1996) is valid, 
these congregations 
have missed an 
important 
opportunity. The 
opportunity to 
welcome children into 
worship begins with 
small but powerful messages that children 
are expected to be present. These 
messages would include where children 
are expected to be seated if they are to 
participate, whether special seating 
accommodations, such as booster chairs 
for preschoolers, are available, and what 
kinds of other intentional provisions have 
been made for children and their families. 

From the perspective of the 
environment, welcoming children into 
worship might mean the inclusion of 
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banners and pictures which represent key 
stories or tenets of faith of the 
congregation. Thus, the presence of 
representations of Jesus, the Trinity, and 
prominent Bible stories provide powerful 
nonverbal teaching for the pre-literate 
young children in the congregation. Just 
as in the days of Luther and earlier, the 
use of symbols and pictures could teach 
concepts and Scriptural truths to those in 
the congregations for whom words may 
not be accessible. In earlier days, the 
issue was illiteracy of adults. While that 
may not be as serious a problem in 
churches today, the pre-literacy of young 
children ought still to be a consideration 
in the selection of appointments and 
visual stimuli in the worship setting. 

Church leaders, worship planners, 
and parents all bear responsibility for 
providing appropriate access for children 
in the worship setting. Even though 
reserved seating was not designated in 
most of the congregations visited, it is 
probable that parents with young children 
opted to sit near the back of the church. 
This may be due, at least in part, to their 
socialization into the value of not 
disturbing others, especially those 
without small children, who are also 
worshiping. However, it may also be due 
to the attitude of others caught through 
glances or comments in response to the 
wiggles or noises of young children in 
worship. 

It is important to consider what is 
being taught by the choice of seats for 
families with young children. Families 
who decide to attend the circus or a 
similar spectator event with young 
children will opt for the seats closest to 
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the front so that their children may have 
an unobstructed view. What are these 
same families saying to their children 
when they opt for the rear seats in 
church? Is the child’s participation less 
important in church? 

The results of the data appear to 
indicate that physical settings for worship 
are planned by adults, for adults and not 
for children. For example, most had 
single level floors, which means that 
younger children have a view blocked by 
adult backs. For children, especially 
young children, worship is viewed as 
primarily a spectator activity. Yet with 
the blocked view and limited 
accommodations, children are given very 
limited opportunity to spectate. 

It is incumbent upon church leaders 
to examine the value for children of 
corporate worship as it is currently 
practiced. There are several questions 
which need to be answered: 

* What are the messages being given? 

* How are children welcomed into the 
worshiping community? 

¢ What messages of welcome and 
expectation are given to parents with 
young children? 

* What accommodations are made for 
families with young children? 

* Are young children being taught to tune 
out before they have even tuned in? 

* What are the messages of welcome 
which would tell children and their 
parents that they are not simply tolerated, 
but welcomed and provided for? 

Each congregation will need to 
assess its accommodations for and 
welcoming of children for itself. Each 
congregation will need to determine if 
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there are practices and attitudes which 
can be modified in order to move worship 
for children from a “spectator activity” to 
a meaningful experience in which 
children, too, can celebrate their 
relationship with God and grow in that 
relationship. 

Congregations also need to assess the 
power of the iconic representations which 
are currently found in their worship 
environments. The researchers have 
concluded that the majority of the 
churches sampled did not have the 
richness of iconics which they had hoped 
to find. These iconics seem to have been 
eliminated from newer church buildings, 
possibly in an effort to economize on 
costs of construction. However, that 
cost-cutting may have been accomplished 
at the expense of providing a rich 
teaching environment for children in 
worship. The power of the nonverbal for 
the pre-reader in providing messages of 
important and core values of that 
worshiping community should not be 
underestimated. 

If Westerhoff’s theory is correct, as 
the researchers believe, then Lutheranism 
must re-examine its worship practices in 
regard to children. In Westerhoff’s 
theory, children are not to be relegated to 
a children’s church or a “developmentally 
appropriate experience.” Rather, they are 
to be welcomed into a truly inter- 
generational worship experience in which 
both the setting and the worship rituals 
themselves are planned with believers of 


all ages in mind. 

Subsequent articles in this journal 
will report on the results of the CIW 
worship observation and of the CIW 
worship-planner questionnaire. These 
articles, together with this one, will 
provide the reader with a full picture of 
the current status of children in worship. 
This, then, will give the reader the 
resources to assess worship practices 
where he/she is in ministry. 
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n the past 15 years, the field of “Christian 

counseling” has expanded exponentially. There has 

been a proliferation of Christian counseling books, 
journals, and radio programs. Christian counseling 
professional organizations have chartered and grown (the 
LCMS chartered the Association of Family Life 
Professionals in 1994; the cross-denominational 
American Association of Christian Counselors started in 
1992 and has grown to nearly 18,000 members). 
Nationwide Christian psychiatric inpatient programs (like 
Minirth-Meier/New Life and Rapha) have become 
common referrals for many pastors. For many Christians 
who are mental health professionals, authors like Larry 
Crabb, Gary Collins, and Stanton Jones have influenced 
their professional development as much as have Freud, 
Rogers, and Skinner. Articles about Christian 
counseling are commonplace in Christian magazines (see, 
for example, Stafford, 1993, in Christianity Today, and 
monthly letters to professional counselors in The 
Lutheran Witness). 

Most of the “Christian counseling” literature and 
professionals come from evangelical/reformed circles, 
but increasingly people from Roman Catholic, 
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Episcopalian, Lutheran, and Eastem 
Orthodox backgrounds are becoming 
involved. In fact, the Lutheran 
Church-Missouri Synod contributed to 
the formation of this discussion with the 
publication of What, Then, Is Man? 
(Meehl, Schmieding, et al.) in 1958. 
This book is still considered by several 
authorities (Evans, 1989; Jones, 1994b) 
one of the best early contributions to the 
discussion of how the Christian faith and 
secular psychology “integrate.” 


What “Christian Counseling” Is 
There seem to be two prevailing 
viewpoints defining this field called 
Christian counseling. Each viewpoint 
emphasizes one of the words in that 
phrase. These two viewpoints are not 
mutually contradictory, but I have found 
that many Lutheran professionals are 
more comfortable with the first one 
presented here than with the second. 
The first viewpoint emphasizes the 
word counseling: Christian counseling as 
the counseling of Christians. Most 
professional mental health workers, 
whether secularly or religiously-minded, 
appreciate the importance of taking into 
consideration the culture from which the 
client comes. There is a recognition that 
as a unique cultural group, orthodox 
Christians might have some specific 
counseling needs and bring unique 
assumptions to the counseling enterprise. 
Some of those specific needs that might 
differ between Christians and 
non-Christians include their relationship 


with their God who is both just and 
loving, objective guilt feelings, avoiding 
sin that is explicitly mentioned in 
Scripture, etc. In this way the counseling 
of Christians may have to be approached 
by any professional just as she might 
approach any group that is culturally 
different from herself. Not all mental 
health professionals understand and 
appreciate these potential needs. 

The second viewpoint about 
Christian counseling emphasizes the 
word “Christian” in the phrase. Those 
who espouse this view usually believe 
that the first viewpoint discussed above is 
true, but they believe that it is necessary 
to elevate the discussion beyond that of a 
“multiculturalistic acceptance of 
Christians.” The second viewpoint posits 
that many of the foundational 
assumptions of secular psychology 
theories are counter to the foundational 
assumptions of traditional Christianity 
(Jones and Butman, 1991; Collins, 1977; 
Marrs, 1988b). Christian counseling, 
from this vantage point starts on a 
philosophically or theoretically different 
plane. Allow me to explain with an 
analogy. 

The weather you are experiencing 
today is directly observable to you, be it 
rain, snow, sunshine, or fog. You can 
feel the temperature and the humidity; 
you can visually observe the nearby 
atmosphere. However, there are 
atmospheric conditions rather close to the 
ground that are not directly observable to 
you (e.g., cloud tops where hail may be 
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created, wind/temperature patterns where 
microbursts or tornadoes may be 
forming). Above these are the “jet 
streams,” high level winds that direct 
these lower level atmospheric conditions 
to particular parts of the globe. 

A similar relationship may occur 
between our professional behaviors and 
our beliefs about counseling. The 
foundational 
assumptions about 
the Christian faith 
and secular 
psychology are 
analogous to the jet 
stream. The 
particular theories 
that flow from 
those assumptions 
(e.g., behaviorism, 
Rogerian, 
Freudian) are 
analogous to the 
lower level 
atmospheric 
conditions that bring the ground weather. 
The ground weather is analogous to the 
particular counseling techniques and 
behaviors one might engage in depending 
upon one’s theoretical stance at the time. 

For example, if one is a humanist 
who believes that humankind is innately 
well intentioned (a “jet stream” 
assumption), then Rogerian theoretical 
beliefs about self-actualization, 
conditions of worth, and unconditional 
positive regard may logically follow. 
And “Rogerian behaviors” that foster 


condition. 
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communication, empathy and acceptance 
will logically follow the theoretical 
premises. Similarly, if one is 
philosophically a logical positivist (“jet 
stream” assumptions that empirical and 
naturalistic explanations are the ultimate 
explanations), then the theoretical beliefs 
of behaviorism (e.g., reinforcement and 
punishment control all of human 
behavior) may 
logically follow. The 
counseling behaviors 
that flow from that 
might include 
implementing token 
economies or 
self-reinforcement 
strategies. 

However, 
Christians might not 
agree with either of 
these “jet stream 
assumptions” of 
humanism or 
positivism. A 
Christian may believe in original sin 
rather than humanism’s premise of human 
innate goodness or in ultimate 
explanations that are spiritual rather than 
naturalistic. This would likely prevent 
the Christian from fully accepting the 
theoretical beliefs of Rogerianism or 
behaviorism. However, this might not 
prevent the Christian counselor from 
sometimes engaging in counseling 
behaviors similar to those who are 
Rogerian or behavioristic just as two 
different patterns in the jet stream might 
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still lead to ground weather that is 70 
degrees and rainy in Chicago. A 
Christian counselor’s exhibition of 
Christian love and concen may 
occasionally look and sound like 
Rogerian empathy, but it may be 
motivated by a very different belief 
system. 

Admittedly this “jet stream” 
metaphor is simplistic and limited, but I 
think it illustrates well the dilemma many 
Christians feel when they enter graduate 
programs in secularized psychology. 
These Christian students are either 
consciously or subconsciously (Freudian 
term?) aware of the modernist and 
post-modernist cultural assumptions that 
permeate psychology (e.g., philosophical 
relativism or tolerance as the ultimate 
virtue). They may be aware that basic 
Christian presuppositions include some 
moral and ethical absolutes and that the 
sacrificial love shown in Christ’s death 
and resurrection is a higher virtue than 
tolerance. They are aware that their 
Christian presuppositions can run counter 
to the prevailing assumptions of secular 
psychology. 

The foundational assumptions of 
various psychological theories have been 
questioned by belief systems other than 
Christianity. These other belief systems 
have eventually still been accepted as 
important new voices in the counseling 
profession. For example, feminists have 
pointed out how many of the traditional 
counseling theories have overemphasized 
masculine views of the world. Feminist 


theorists have fashioned numerous 
“feminist psychology” therapies that 
differ much from traditional therapeutic 
approaches. Marxists have posited social 
science theories of human behavior that 
emphasize economic motives. 
Multiculturalists have focused attention 
on how traditional counseling theories 
emphasize the values and beliefs of 
Anglo-European culture (Katz, 1985). 

I would argue that Christians in 
academic and practicing psychology 
should have the same opportunities as 
feminists, Marxists, and multiculturalists 
to challenge old theories and develop new 
ones that are congruent with our 
foundational assumptions about the world 
and the human condition. Some of the 
foundational assumptions for Christians 
that differ with traditional psychology 
include original sin, God-given absolutes 
concerning moral behaviors, an active 
and loving God, miraculous redemption, 
spirituality that flows from that 
redemption, etc. Because the prevailing 
postmodemist assumptions of this 
culture, assumptions that guide secular 
psychology like jet streams guide weather 
patterns, differ so starkly from many of 
the foundational assumptions of 
Christendom, I would assert that 
Christians who are in counseling and 
psychology have not only a right but a 
responsibility to be involved in 
challenging old counseling theories and 
developing new theories and techniques 
that flow from Christian presuppositions. 
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What “Christian Counseling” Is Not 

I have spoken with scores of people 
(mental health professionals, church 
professionals, and laity; Christians and 
non-Christians) who have expressed 
concerns about the growth and influence 
of this movement called “Christian 
counseling.” While generally lama 
promoter of this movement, I readily 
acknowledge that there are numerous 
tensions and dangers inherent within it. 
These tensions and dangers are, | believe, 
largely relieved when people can come to 
an agreement about what Christian 
counseling is not. Allow me to share a 
list of things that Christian counseling is 
not. | believe that most professionals 
who call themselves Christian counselors 
would accept this list. 

1. Christian counseling is not a 
“miraculous” process nor are all of its 
practitioners wholly competent. Christian 
counseling cannot and should not espouse 
itself as somehow clinically or morally 
superior to other forms of counseling. As 
Butman (1994) has pointed out, Christian 
counselors have not provided sufficient 
empirical evidence that Christian 
counseling is effective, let alone more 
effective than other forms of counseling, 
even with Christians. 

There is also a wide range of training 
and competency levels for persons 
identifying themselves as Christian 
counselors. Their formal training ranges 
from practically none to licensed 
psychologists (Ph.D.s) and psychiatrists 
(M.D.s). I know of many non-Christian 
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therapists to whom I would readily refer 
Christians because of my knowledge of 
their competency and openness to 
religious expression. I also know of 
many Christian counselors who may be 
well-meaning spiritually, but who are not 
clinically knowledgeable or competent. 
Because Christian counseling is 
practiced by human beings whose 
insights and behaviors are affected by 
sinfulness, it should never be assumed 
that Christian counseling is somehow 
perfect or holy. Christian counselors 
should also be careful not to dictate to 
counselees and professional counselors 
who are not Christian how they should 
behave. 
2. Christian counseling is not 
homogeneous. | tell psychology students 
that we should not expect in our lifetimes 
to see a field of Christian counseling 
where most techniques and theories are 
agreed upon by most of the Christian 
practitioners of the field. The field of 
counseling is so diverse theoretically and 
the Christian faith is so diverse 
theologically that it seems unreasonable 
even to imagine that the integration of the 
two would somehow produce a 
homogeneous professional field. 
3. Christian counseling is not the same 
as “Biblical Counseling.” This is an 
important distinction. There is another 
group of Christians, mostly of the 
fundamentalist vein, who wish to provide 
counseling services without the benefit of 
any of the knowledge available from 
secular counseling. Prominent promoters 
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of “Biblical Counseling” include Jay 
Adams and the Bobgans. Biblical 
counselors generally assert that the Bible 
is completely sufficient as a guide for 
helping persons struggling with 
behavioral and emotional concerns. They 
further assert that secular psychology is 
so tainted by sinful assumptions as to 
make it simply unusable for believers. 
Christian counselors, in contrast, 
generally accept that there are many 
useful insights about human behavior 
available from secular theories and 
empirical findings if these insights are 
carefully chosen. A fuller discussion of 
this debate can be found in Jones and 
Butman (1991). 

4. Christian counseling can have 
overlaps with, but is not synonymous 
with pastoral counseling. Pastoral 
counseling is done only by pastors; 
Christian counseling may be done by a 
variety of mental health professionals. 
Pastoral counseling is frequently done 
outside one’s own faith, that is, a pastor 
who is Christian may do pastoral 
counseling with someone who is not 
Christian. Christian counselors may also 
counsel with people outside the faith, but 
when they do so it would rarely be called 
“Christian counseling.” 

5. Christian counseling should not be 
proselytizing of non-believers who are 
suffering from psychiatric disorders. Just 
as many Christians seek professional 
counseling services from non-believers, 
many non-believing clients seek services 
from Christian professionals. These 


Christian professionals must be careful 
not to directly or inadvertently misuse the 
emotional pain that clients are going 
through to convert clients to their own 
faith. I believe that it is unethical to do 
so. That does not mean that the 
therapist’s faith might not come up in 
therapy, but psychotherapists must see 
their role as distinctly different from that 
of pastors, evangelists, and missionaries. 
6. Christian counseling is not a 
replacement for the work of the church. 
Gary Collins, the President of the 
American Association of Christian 
counselors, has wamed that we should 
avoid the “unhealthy psychologizing of 
the church” (1992). He reminds 
Christian counselors that they should 
recognize that they are part of the church, 
not apart from it, and that we should 
encourage counselees to find healing in a 
local parish. 


What Lutheranism Can Contribute 

I believe that there are many useful 
insights that the field of Christian 
counseling can provide mental health 
professionals and graduate students in 
counseling who are Lutheran. A list of 
several of the Christian counseling 
journals and professional organizations is 
in an appendix and several key books are 
listed in the reference section. However, 
as I said earlier, much of the literature 
coming from this field is heavily 
influenced by Calvinist and Arminian 
theology and, therefore, must be carefully 
analyzed before being used with Lutheran 
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laity or by Lutheran professionals. This 
point leads into what I believe 
Lutheranism could contribute to the field 
of Christian counseling: a clearer 
understanding of the proper distinction of 
Law and Gospel. 

It has been my experience that many 
Christian counselors, like many other 
Christians, inadvertently and unwittingly 
confuse Law and 
Gospel in the 
counseling process. 
This is not surprising 
since C.F.W. Walther 
himself noted that 
“distinguishing Law 
and Gospel is the 
most difficult and 
highest art .. . taught 
only by the Holy Spirit in the school of 
experience” (1973, p. 20). Walther also 
noted that applying the proper distinction 
between Law and Gospel is more difficult 
in individual, counseling-like situations 
than in preaching from the pulpit. 

The Lutheran emphases on grace and 
salvation through faith in Christ could, I 
believe, help strengthen and clarify the 
work of Christian counselors. Much of 
what passes as Christian counseling today 
has not been thought through well 
theologically (Collins, 1993). I have too 
often read Christian counseling literature 
or heard speakers who were simply 
accepting a preexisting secular theory and 
applying some scripture verses 
(sometimes out of context) to it. Often 
this leads to a simplistic acceptance of 
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some version of works righteousness 
rather than grace. 

How could this Law/Gospel dynamic 
help persons who are counseling 
Christians? A complete answer to this 
question is beyond the bounds of this 
paper. I will leave this to be more fully 
developed in other places (e.g., Lyon, 
1991; Marrs and Castele, 1997). 
However, I believe 
that if Christian 
counselors were 
exposed to this 
dynamic and its 
counseling 
implications, they 
would be better 
equipped to help 
clients understand 
the Christocentricity of the Gospel and to 
accept the forgiveness and healing he 
brings to their lives. As one Baptist 
friend of mine stated after he had been 
exposed to Walther’s writings, 
“Lutherans do take an extreme grace 
position on the Gospel.” I 
wholeheartedly agree with him. 
Unfortunately, Lutherans too often fall 
into the “cheap grace” trap (Bonhoeffer, 
1937). 

I will here give one common example 
of a clinical situation where Christians 
struggling with emotional and spiritual 
issues could be helped with techniques 
that incorporate the Law/Gospel 
distinction. 

It is not uncommon for Christians 
suffering from emotional disorders to 
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state that “if only I had more faith, if only 
my faith was stronger, then I wouldn’t be 
struggling so. I am somehow sinning 
because my faith is weak.” Often these 
sufferers have been told by well-meaning 
Christian friends that if they would “only 
pray and read the Bible more,” they 
would feel less depressed or anxious. 
Persons familiar with Walther’s theses 
(1973) will recognize that this sufferer 
(and the friends) may be confusing Law 
and Gospel in several ways (Theses V, 
IX, Xb, XIII, XVI, XVID. I will focus 
here on Thesis XIII: “the Word of God is 
not rightly divided when one makes an 
appeal to believe in a manner as if a 
person could make himself believe or at 
least help towards that end, instead of 
preaching faith into a person’s heart by 
laying the Gospel promises before him.” 
I have developed and taught a 
technique to other counselors that helps 
clients like this rightly divide the Word of 
God and relieves their anxiety about not 
having enough faith; I call it the “Gospel 
empty chair technique.” I will point to 
another chair in the office and ask the 
client if she believes that the chair is 
strong enough to hold her if she sits in it. 
After she responds affirmatively, there is 
a pregnant pause before I ask her to go sit 
in the chair. After she sits in it I ask, 
“Which was more important, the strength 
of your belief in the chair or the strength 
of the chair?” The strength of the chair is 
always the answer. We then go on to 
discuss how the strength of ones faith is 
less critical than the strength of the object 


of that faith, Jesus Christ. I may then lay 
some of the Gospel promises of 
forgiveness before her, reminding her, 
with the hymnist: “Since Christ has full 
atonement made, And brought to us 
salvation; Each Christian therefore may 
be glad, And build on this foundation; 
Your grace alone, dear Lord, I plead, 
Your death is now my life indeed, For 
you have paid my ransom” (Lutheran 
Worship #355). 

I believe that there are several other 
strengths that Lutheran theology could 
contribute to the field of Christian 
counseling. These include an 
appreciation for paradox and mystery in 
our relationship with God. I also believe 
that Christian counseling could help 
many Lutherans. I once heard Oswald 
Hoffman characterize Lutherans as 
“God’s frozen people.” It is my belief 
that exposure to Christian counseling (in 
the forms of literature, workshops, and 
therapy) would encourage more 
Lutherans to have the freedom to be more 
open emotionally, relationally, and 
spiritually—to show their passions. It is 
my deepest prayer that we in Christendom 
can learn to share our theological and 
personal strengths and weaknesses with 
each other in order to further the 
Gospel.t 
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Association of Christian Therapists. 


6728 Old McLean Village Drive, 
McLean, VA 22101. 703-556-9222. This 


Christian Counseling 


professional group is Roman Catholic in 
its history and most of its membership, 
but it does encourage Christians of other 
denominations to join. 


Christian Counseling Today. Quarterly 
publication of the American Association 
of Christian Counselors. 1-800-5- 
COUNSEL. 


Journal of Psychology and Christianity. 
Quarterly publication of the Christian 
Association for Psychological Studies, 
(CAPS). 714-695-CAPS. 


Journal of Psychology and Theology. 
Published quarterly by the American 
Association of Christian Counselors. 


Journal of Biblical Counseling (formerly 
the Journal of Pastoral Practice). 
Published by the Christian Counseling 
and Educational Foundation, 1803 East 
Willow Grove Ave., Glenside, PA 

19038. 215/884-7676. 


Marriage & Family: A Christian Journal. 
Also published by the American 
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“Inspiration is not the exclusive privilege of poets or artists. There is, there has 
been, there will always be, a certain group of people whom inspiration visits. It’s made 
up of all those who’ve consciously chosen their calling and do their job with love and 
imagination. ... Their work becomes one continuous adventure as long as they manage 
to keep discovering new challenges in it... . A swarm of new questions emerges from 
every problem that they solve. Whatever inspiration is, it’s born from a continuous ‘I 


don't know.’ ” 


Wislawa Szymborska, 1996 Nobel Prize winner for Literature. 
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n nearly all professions, the training and re-training 

of the professional is an ongoing process. Those in 

the medical professions regularly attend 
conferences to compare research and learn new practices. 
Few people would knowingly seek treatment if they 
knew the doctor was not current with medical 
procedures. However, in the field of education, the mere 
mention of “teacher in-service” frequently conjures up 
images of boring presentations, unusable theory, and 
wasted days. Long (1997) describes staff development in 
the following manner: "Conventional staff development 
efforts tend to be sporadic and disjointed, with minimal 
impact on teacher effectiveness in the classroom and/or 
professional climate within an educational environment" 
(p. 78). He further maintains that “there is no positive 
correlation between traditional in-service training and 
quality of classroom instruction” (p. 79). 

Where can we look for a productive approach to the 
subject of professional growth for teachers? A place to 
begin might be to examine the target—the teacher. Is the 
teacher “in-serviced”? The verb usage indicates the 
activity is done to the teacher. Who determines the topic 
or skill to be explored? If it is the teacher, are choices 
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available? Is the focus based upon 
identified personal or professional needs? 
If someone else determines the topic, 
what participation does the teacher have 
in its selection? Is the activity group- 
based? Wildeen (1987) notes two foci 
for staff development. Staff development 
aimed at 
teachers is 
designed either 
to improve 
instruction in 
the school or to 


encourage : : 
personal and might be to examine the 
professional target—the teacher. 

growth of the — 


teaching staff 

(p. 9). I propose that frequently teachers 
are not aware of the focus of this 
development or it does not meet their 
needs. 

In seeking a clear definition, Duke 
(1990) uses the term “professional 
development” and defines it as a dynamic 
process of learning that leads to a new 
level of understanding or mastery and a 
heightened awareness of the context in 
which educators work (p. 71). Sexton, et 
al. (1996) define it as a process by which 
professionals working in the field are 
provided experiences designed to 
improve or change their professional 
practices (p. 485). These processes 
contain systemic efforts to create 
behavioral changes in teachers and 
eventually in students. 

In this article, the term “professional 


Where can we look for a 
productive approach to the 
subject of professional growth 
for teachers? A place to begin 


development” denotes the recognition 
that one is a professional and that 
development is an ongoing activity 
geared to improvement of one’s practices. 
Preus & Williams (1979), using the term 
“faculty development,” promote 
“enhancing the talents, expanding the 
interests, improving the 
competence and 
otherwise facilitating the 
professional and 
personal growth of 
faculty members, 
particularly in their roles 
as instructors” (p. 2). 
One key issue in 
this definition is the 
determiner of the content 
and methodology of the professional 
development. If professional 
development refers to a professional 
activity, then certain givens are espoused 
regarding ownership of this activity. 
Teachers must have significant input and 
ownership of the activity. The activity 
must enhance the professional activities 
and skills of the teacher. Finally, it must 
be assumed that this activity will lead to 
improved learning for the students. 


What is Wrong With Current 
Professional Development Practices? 
To determine what is wrong with 
professional development practices in our 
schools, one need only ask the teachers. 
Bates (1990) notes that high on the list of 
reasons for teacher dissatisfaction with 
staff development programs is the lack of 
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activities related to day-to-day problems 
of participants (p. 27). Activities are 
often focused on single topics divided 
across a number of unrelated fields. He 
also noted a lack of teacher input into the 
topics. Others cite a lack of goal clarity 
of the training (Sexton et al, 1996, p. 
485). They report that few empirical 
studies have examined the relationships 
between specific training strategies and 
actual changes in practice for those 
experiencing the in-service. 

Lieberman (1995) suggests the 
following problems with current practice: 
1. Programs have been limited by a lack 
of knowledge about how teachers lear; 
2. Teachers’ definitions of the problems 
have been ignored; 

3. The agenda of reform involves 
teachers in practices that have not been 
part of the accepted view of teachers’ 
professional learning; 

4. Strategies for change have not 
considered support mechanisms; 

5. Teaching has been defined as a set of 
technical skills leaving little room for 
invention; 

6. A tie to develop mechanisms for 
inventing as well as consuming new 
knowledge has been absent; 

7. Teachers need networks, 
collaboratives, and partnerships to 
support changes in practice (p. 596). 


Adult Learning Theory 

A main problem with teacher in- 
services may be the use of a faulty model. 
In-service activities are typically based 
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upon a highly behavioristic classroom 
teaching model. This model assumes that 
an expert transmits knowledge to less 
knowledgeable recipients. It is highly 
hierarchical and assumes that the learner 
absorbs new information that will 
immediately be accepted and applied. 

Adults learn in vastly different ways. 
Knowles, applying his theory of 
andragogy posits that as a person matures 
he or she moves from a dependent to a 
self-directing personality. He further 
believes that adults acquire a reservoir of 
experience that becomes a rich source of 
learning (Merriam & Cafarella, 1991, p. 
249). Therefore, teachers are able to 
examine teaching practices and make 
their own constructions for needed 
improvement. Mezirow’s (1991) theory 
of Transformational Learming supports 
the learner-centered approach to 
professional development. Individuals 
construct meaning from experiences. 
Leaming is more than changing behavior; 
it is changing consciousness. “Learning 
always involves making new experiences 
explicit and schematizing, appropriating, 
and acting upon it” (p. 11). For 
Mezirow, adults are rational, 
autonomous, and responsible. As a 
constructivist, he advocates that 
knowledge is not a subjective fact, but a 
subjective construction. 

These influences are most readily 
seen as educators get excited about new 
ideas and approaches that they 
experience. As computers were being 
introduced into education, some schools 
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experimented with giving teachers a 
computer to take home during the 
summer. The teachers experimented with 
programs and became excited about what 
the computer could be used for in their 
classroom. Today, many teachers have 
greatly restructured how children access 
information. Students’ use of computers 
and the internet allows them to construct 
new and creative ways of finding and 
presenting information that previously 
would have been teacher directed. 


Effective Professional Development 

Foundations 

If school reform is going to make a 
difference, a new learning paradigm is 
needed. Teachers still need to learn and 
practice new models. Administrators still 
need to be leaders in advocating growth 
and development. The main variation is 
the involvement of teachers in the 
development of learning approaches and 
identification of learning needs. A good 
deal of professional development is 
profitably devoted to transmitting 
knowledge and skills of various kinds. 
“The more radical reforms alter the root 
metaphor of teacher learning from 
addition to transformation, from 
evolution to revolution” (Sykes, 1996, p. 
466). Adult learners must have time to 
explore, reflect, gain clarification, and 
practice new skills and techniques. 

Change needs to proceed slowly so 
the process of adaptation can take place. 
Distributing new textbooks that 
encompass a different theory of 


instruction with the expectation of 
immediate application is not an effective 
strategy. Nonetheless, teachers 
frequently experience this frustration as 
curricular decisions are mandated from 
above. Any change in teaching strategies 
must take into account a realistic 
assessment of the values, needs, 
expectations, and existing regularities of 
the school. It must address diversity and 
the values held by those who are to 
implement the change. The plan must 
provide changes in organizational 
subsystems, rewards, norms, technology, 
structures, and procedures (Schiffer, 
1980, p. 131). 

Showers (1985) suggests two 
approaches: (a) combinations of 
demonstrations, practice with feedback, 
and study of the rationale of the strategy 
enables nearly all teachers to develop a 
beginning level of skill; (b) the transfer of 
lessons into daily teaching repertoire 
occurs during extensive practice in the 
classroom. He estimates that as many as 
20-30 trials of anew mode are necessary 
for real competency (p. 414). 


A Faculty Approach to Professional 

Development 

Most professional development 
focuses on the faculty. The immediate 
challenge, if one is to consider adult 
learning theory, is how this theory can be 
applied to a group. The first step is to 
develop collaborative design. Teachers 
learn by reading, reflecting, collaborating 
with other teachers, and sharing what 
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they see. They must learn about and 
experience successful learner-centered 
models if they are to make applications to 
teaching. If teachers are involved in the 
concrete task of teaching, which includes 
assessment, observation, and reflection, 
they will discover needs and areas to 
address. Change begins when teachers 
experience disequilibrium after being 
exposed to alternatives. 

Darling-Hammond (1992) proposes 
that the development process must be 
collaborative, involving a sharing of 
knowledge among educators and a focus 
on teachers’ communities of practice 
rather than on individuals. It must be 
connected to and derived from teachers’ 
work with their students. It must further 
be sustained, ongoing, intensive, and 
supported by meddling, coaching, and the 
collective solving of problems. Finally it 
must be connected to other aspects of 
school change (p. 587). Clearly, she 
advocates a holistic school reform 
approach with substantial ownership and 
accountability through teacher 
empowerment. 

Setting the conditions and 
environment is crucial for continued 
success. In many settings, a new 
paradigm of teacher involvement must be 
created. This may cause administrative 
review of present practices. It may cause 
changes in scheduling and arrangements 
for release time and for teacher access to 
each other. After this environment is 
accepted as the mode of development, 
specific plans can be enacted. 
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Joyce and Showers (1980) reviewed 
more than 200 studies on staff 
development training and concluded that 
staff development should improve 
teaching skills and be continuous. They 
found that most effective training 
includes (a) the study of the theory 
underlying the method, (b) observations 
of the method, (c) practice of the method 
with feedback, and (d) coaching in real 
teaching situations (p. 382). 

Specific practices during 
professional development are varied 
depending upon the focus of change. 
Once existing conditions are analyzed, 
clear objectives must be developed. As 
new leamings begin, modeling must 
occur. The current focus of much in- 
service training is limited to presentation 
of new learning and modeling. For real 
change to occur, the next steps are 
significant. Once new information is 
presented and modeled, teachers must 
have significant opportunities to practice. 
Micro-teaching, video and audio 
feedback, and peer observations are 
samples of constructivist approaches. 
Teachers need to be further coached and 
given new applications to the skills and 
learnings incorporated into their 
repertoire. Learning in this manner is 
clearly not passive. Teachers are engaged 
in an ongoing collaborative approach to 
school renewal and improvement. 


An Individual Approach to 
Professional Development 
Some researchers advocate a 
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different or perhaps complementary 
model of professional development. 
Building on adult leaning theory, they 
advocate individual development. The 
model has a personal change bias that 
advocates upgrading individual skills, 
knowledge, or attitudes. Although a need 
exists for corporate change, teachers need 
to explore their own teaching. Teachers 
generally peak in their performance 
between 5-7 years after completing their 
training. They either become less 
effective or begin a process of self- 
improvement. This improvement can be 
accomplished through studying their 
teaching methods and personal research 
into areas of professional growth and 
inquiry. Hirsh and Ponder (1991) 
maintain that the school improvement 
movement rests on people improvement. 
This can best be done as individuals 
embrace personal responsibility for 
professionalism. They go on to propose 
that if we wait for everyone to be ready, 
we may never begin (p. 43). 

Individual professional development 
should be based on personal professional 
goals. The teacher identifies areas of 
interest or professional need and designs 
learning goals. To pursue these goals 
certain institutional structures may need 
to be examined. Do teachers need release 
time during the teaching day to observe? 
Is coaching or mentoring by qualified 
practitioners available? Are theoretical 
models available for the teacher to 
examine and observe in context? Are 
professional incentives available? Most 


teachers are intrinsically motivated to 
improve. However, the opportunity to 
receive salary advances and public 
acknowledgment, to mentor other 
teachers, and to see their development as 
helping others to improve their teaching 
are powerful incentives. 


The School] Administrator and Faculty 

Development 

“Regulations cannot transform 
schools, only teachers in collaboration 
with parents and administrators” 
(Darling-Hammond, 1992, p. 5). The key 
to understanding professional 
development is to realize that it cannot be 
mandated. It must be supported. 
Administrators must support a climate 
that allows for risk-taking and 
acknowledges successes. Teachers must 
be allowed to practice and experiment 
using research-based methods. 
Administrators can help in two ways. 

The first is to take the role of facilitator 
and instructional leader. The second is to 
humanize staff development by 
supporting teachers’ needs and their 
learning goals. 

As facilitator and instructional 
leader, the administrator will develop 
policy that allows for collaboration time. 
Schools can be organized around 
cohesive units to facilitate collaboration, 
research, and experimentation with ideas. 
These policies must be flexible and 
dynamic to respond to the specific and 
changing needs of the profession. 
Funding must be developed to promote 
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professional growth opportunities. The 
standards should encourage excellence 
and growth, not mediocrity and 
stagnation. 

A climate of change and 
development can be a huge energy drain. 
The school and district must provide not 
only financial and policy support, but also 
encouragement. Gibbons and Norman 
(1987) use a triangular model with three 
components all equally important: the 
teacher, the curriculum, and the support 
system. When all components are 
supported, then collegial professional 
development and 
reform can take 
place. It is chiefly 
the administrator’s 
job to establish 
and maintain this 
system (p. 106). 

The second 
administrator 
function is to provide a more 
“humanizing” support. The administrator 
functions as coach and counsel. An 
effective coach and counsel listens to the 
concems of teachers and is sensitive to 
clues that indicate ways in which assis- 
tance is needed. There is an openness in 
communication with teachers. Individual 
differences are recognized, perhaps 
celebrated, and used to develop 
instructional alternatives. 
Experimentation is encouraged and 
supported. Finally challenges are ever 
presented for self- and corporate- 
improvement. Humanizing staff 
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Adult learners must have time to 
explore, reflect, gain 
clarification, and practice new 
skills and techniques. 
f= 


development requires the provision of 
options, alternatives, and choices within 
the structure of the expectation that there 
will be teacher growth. It involves the 
acceptance of trust and self-direction 
(Schingleton, 1977, p. 65). Long (1997) 
characterizes the helper’s 
(administrator’s) role as showing 
empathy, warmth, genuineness, self- 
disclosure, concreteness, confrontation, 
and immediacy as conditions to success 
(p. 83). 

At this point the reader may wonder 
if this thesis of teacher empowered 
professional 
development appears 
to be out of sync with 
reality. After all, 
can’t teachers 
independently choose 
their own paths for 
self-improvement 
already? They can 
but frequently do not. The reason is not 
lack of ambition or ability but rather a 
lack of central purpose. Various school 
improvement incentives abound. 
Accreditation provides a large mirror of 
institutional and individual self- 
reflection. Test scores, peer observations 
and evaluations, visits to other schools 
(especially those outside of our known 
system), participation in national 
educational workshops, parent focus 
groups, and district educational 
executives’ visits provide only a small 
sample of starting points for school 
improvement. 
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The administrator’s role is to develop 
aleaming community. The supportive 
administrator assists in developing 
personal learning goals and incorporates 
these goals into the overall plan for the 
school. This process may include setting 
clear expectations for school 
improvement and providing the means for 
teachers to address the expectations, 
sharing workshop and graduate 
opportunities, becoming an advocate for 
release time, and working as a guide in 
assisting teachers to establish 
professional growth plans. 

In summary, the administrator is 
responsible for creating a “learning 
organization” within the school. This 
learning organization includes the faculty 
with the focus being on effective 
instruction that advances the cause of the 
students. This is not an easy task, nor is 
it one that can be accomplished alone. 
Entire school systems are responsible for 
supporting such an endeavor. The 
teachers (back to our original focus) then 
become the change agents. Empowered 
by aschool system and administration 
that supports growth and change, teachers 
seek constant means for improvement of 
instruction. 


The Future 

Is all of this theory practicable in our 
greatly overburdened schools? One need 
only read the news to realize that there 
are challenges to the very way our 
schools operate. Yet one of the most 
pervasive challenges is the charge that 


our schools are at best mediocre and at 
worst incompetent places of learning. 

We must begin with school reform in the 
context of faculty development. Schools 
have little if any control over the 
problems students bring into them. They 
have little if any control over the 
finances, demographics, and political 
maneuvering that affect the school policy. 
Schools do have control over the quality 
of instruction—the one issue on which 
schools have been most criticized. It is 
chiefly through professional development 
that teachers and administrators can 
demonstrate a commitment to improving 
the education of our children. ? 
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integrity in Leadership 


There’s an old story about an employee who looked at his 
weekly paycheck and noticed that he had been overpaid. He 
decided not to report the error. When the payroll department 
noticed the mistake, they deducted the overpayment from his next 
paycheck. The employee noticed what he thought was a mistake in 
the second paycheck and complained to the payroll department. 
When he was asked why he didn’t complain the previous week 
when he was overpaid, he responded, “I can overlook one error, but 
when it happens two times in a row, it’s time to complain!” 

In a study sponsored by the American Management 
Association, over 1500 managers were surveyed to determine what 
personal traits they most look for in their superiors. The most 
frequent response was integrity. Coming in second and third were 
competence and leadership. Other surveys have yielded 
remarkably similar results. In fact, integrity (or honesty) was listed 
first in every survey noted (Kouzes & Posner, 1987, pp. 16-17). 
Integrity is the essential link between the leader and the led. 

Integrity is a consistency between one’s values, goals, and 
actions. Much of the research literature notes that exceptional 
leaders are described by people as having high standards and 
commitments they keep with a self-discipline that might sometimes 
seem excessive (Evans, 1996, pp. 185, 187). 

Leaders with strong values translate these values into vision, 
and this vision is then translated into actions. False promises, 
deceptions, and cover-ups are scorned by leaders with integrity. If 
a leader practices what he preaches, followers are more likely to 
entrust their ideas, feelings, and even their careers to the leader. 

As school leaders think of the things that will inspire trust 
within the school and its various publics, they must think in terms 
of their own integrity. People who do what they say they will do 
and meet their commitments are trustworthy. People who don’t, 
aren’t. Most people prefer to have a leader who can be counted on, 
even though they disagree with him, than someone they agree with 
but who has a history of shifting his positions (Evans, 1996, p. 
184). 

An administrator can’t manufacture instant integrity. Integrity 
emerges from within oneself. It is measured as an aggregate of past 
actions. 

There are, however, two things an administrator can do to 
develop trust with co-workers, boards, and parents. One is to be a 
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constant source of integrity. The second 
is to show trust in others. 

You demonstrate your trust in others 
through your actions—how much you 
check and control their work, how much 
you delegate and allow people to 
participate. Individuals who are unable to 
trust other people often fail to become 
leaders. They can’t bear to be dependent 
on the words and work of others and 
consequently end up doing all the work 
themselves. Conversely, people who 
trust others too much may also fail, 
because they can lose touch and a sense 
of connectedness to their team. 
Delegation becomes abdication (Kouzes 
& Posner, 1987, p. 146). 

Clearly, investing trust in others can 
be risky. It’s a tightrope walk. Those 
who lean too far to the right stifle the 
creativity of others. Those who lean too 
far to the left lose control. But leaders 
with integrity tend to believe that those 
around them are worthy of their trust and 
have the potential to be motivated by the 
same goals. They don’t try to manipulate 
people through incentives and tradeoffs. 
They have faith in their vision and in the 


ability of others to see likewise. They 
trust others to fulfill the vision in their 
own personal ways (Evans, 1996, p. 188). 

Leaders who build trusting 
relationships feel comfortable within 
school groups. They avoid secret 
meetings which fuel resentment and 
suspicion. They consider alternative 
viewpoints, and they utilize the expertise 
of others. They listen to others with 
sensitivity. They are willing to let others 
influence their decisions (Evans, 1996, p. 
148). They realize that to be trusted, they 
must trust. 

Effective administrators work hard to 
earn the trust of others and equally hard 
to trust others.? 
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“The point is to develop the childlike inclination for play and the childlike desire for 
recognition and to guide the child over to important fields for society. Such a school 
demands from the teacher that he be a kind of artist in his province.” 
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Albert Einstein, My Later Years 


Children and Instruments 


As music technology increases, we must ask ourselves 
important questions about the participation of children in worship. 
Today it is possible to have elaborate taped accompaniments for 
songs, and even to allow recorded voices to supplement (or 
supplant) the natural voices of children. With such technology 
available, one wonders how children can remain in a full, active 
participation in the liturgy. As teachers of the church and church 
musicians, we must resist the tendency to hide our children’s true 
musical participation in worship and must seek ways to engage 
children in worship and to help them, in turn, to assist the 
congregation in its worship. This brief article seeks to offer some 
suggestions to include younger players and players of differing 
abilities. 

Teachers need to be bold in providing various opportunities for 
children to play. If the pressure of playing on Sunday is daunting, 
perhaps playing at school chapel or classroom devotions would be a 
good way to start. Do everything possible to make a young player’s 
“first attempt” a successful and positive experience. 

Some suggestions for involving young instrumentalists in 
worship: 


Band/Orchestral Instruments: 

1) Children may play the melody of a hymn as the introduction to 
the congregation singing. (Watch out for the ranges and 
transpositions of the instruments, for example, a B-flat clarinet 
or trumpet or horn in F; if in doubt ask the music teacher or the 
child’s instrumental teacher.) 

2) Children may play the melody of a hymn while the 
congregation sings. (Perhaps two or three children could play 
the same part to improve their confidence.) 

3) More advanced students (especially trumpets) can play a 
descant to the hymn 

4) Some organ (or piano) hymn preludes may include the hymn 
tune in simple fashion so that a younger instrumentalist may 
play it. The Concordia Hymn Prelude Series provides an 
excellent resource of hymn preludes written in this fashion. 

5) Use one of the professionally-prepared books of simple 
arrangements of hymns for instruments, among them, One 
Hundred-Fifty Hymn Tunes (St. James Press), or the recently 
published Hymnal Companion for Winds and Percussion (4 
volumes) by Richard Rose (CPH). Both are intended for 





Children at Worship 


younger players. 


Other Instruments: 

1) Ifyour school or church has Orff 
instruments, why not have a group of 
children play one of the many 
possible hymn arrangements? 

2) A few hymns, such as “In Adam We 
Have All Been One” (The Saints’ 
Delight), or “Amazing Grace” (New 
Britain), can be sung with a simple 
drone bass (1 and 5 of the scale) to 
great effect. 

3) Sometimes a few resonator bells 
(also called melody bells) can be 
used as a recurring ostinato above the 
hymn melody. (Usually pitches 1, 2, 
4, 5, and 6 of the scale work best.) 
Either one student can play all the 
notes or each note can be given to a 
student, handbell style. 

4) Ifyour school or church has 
handbells (or choir chimes), why not 
let the children play chords for the 
singing of the psalm (for examples of 
handbell chords for psalm singing, 
see John Folkening’s The Liturgical 
Use of Handbells, CPH). 

5) Occasionally, even rhythm 
instruments such as tambourine and 
triangle, played by children, are 
welcome additions. “Thank the Lord 
and Sing His Praise” in the second 
setting of the Holy Communion is a 
liturgical song to which these 
instruments can be added. Many 
ethnic hymns and songs require 
instrumentation such as drums and 
tambourine for a more authentic 
performance. 

6) Finally, directors and teachers should 
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be aware of instruments which 

require no training or special musical 

ability. These instruments are 
especially important for younger 
children or children with special 
needs. These include the following: 

* the rainstick (perhaps appropriate 

during the singing of a psalm) [the 

ocean drum is another variety of 
sustained sound, but is much harder 
to control]; 

¢ bells, such as the variety found at 

Pier One as a string of five. These 

bells can be cut apart and played by 

individual children during the 
singing of the “Holy, Holy, Holy.” 

The beauty of both of these 

instruments is that there are no 

“wrong notes.” 

In working with children (as well as 
adults), preparation and practice are 
essential. Time to practice (over several 
weeks) is important for players to feel 
confident and be successful. Playing a 
piece in front of a number of different 
“audiences” can help the player to gain 
needed experience and confidence. Of 
course, such preparation assumes the 
selection of hymns and service music far 
ahead of the actual date of the service. 

Playing on the hymns and liturgy, 
and accompanying psalm singing, just as 
singing the hymns and songs of the 
liturgy, helps children see their role as 
participating with the congregation in 
worship, assisting the whole congregation 
in its worship, and giving back to God 
from the talents each has been given. 
There is no greater work to which we 
have been called, than to lead children in 
this service.? 


Can We Talk? 


Who gets in your face? Who is it that challenges you to deal 
with your subtle sins, the ones known only to you and God? Who 
in your life can apply the rod of correction and rebuke when it is 
needed but just as effectively pour forth the healing balm of the 
Gospel into your wounds? Where are those who remind you of 
God’s sacred calling upon your whole life and of His unconditional, 
real presence in the midst of your failures and frustrations? 

If there is one major thing lacking for us in ministry today, it is 
relationships of accountability and encouragement. These are the 
kind of relationships in which we can be totally honest about our 
weaknesses, fears, and struggles—even our willful sins and 
addictions. These are the places where we can go and say, “I hate 
this job and really wonder what in the heck God is doing!” We can 
wonder aloud, “How can I teach about goodness, holiness, and 
sanctification when I, myself, am such a scum?” and have hope of 
reconciling our struggle. We lack these places of refuge, people 
who can help rekindle that original spark of the Holy Spirit that 
compelled us to give our lives in ministry to the glory of God. 

A real tragedy today is the number of ministers who have 
bumed out and have turned to other vocations. We all know of 
those who are beaten up, disillusioned, and bitter. They have their 
hands full just trying to get by, let alone serving with joy. In some 
cases, it may be a description of ourselves. 

We know the verses: “If one falls down, his friend can help him 
up. But pity the man who falls and has no one to help him up!” 
(Eccl. 4:10); “As iron sharpens iron, so one man sharpens another.” 
(Prov. 27:17) We are familiar with the many “one another” 
passages from the New Testament: love one another, care for one 
another, submit to one another. We spend our days trying to create 
opportunities for these kinds of relationships among our people. 
That is our call—to help others love and be loved in Jesus Christ. 
Yet in all too many cases, the very relationships we encourage for 
others are lacking in our own lives. 


The Law 

It is refreshing—in a twisted kind of way—to think that the early 
church and its ministers were as dysfunctional as we are today. 
Paul writes in Galatians 2:11, “When Peter came to Antioch, I 
opposed him to his face, because he was clearly in the wrong.” You 
know the story. Peter had a great street ministry going with the 
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local rabble. But when the purebreds 
came along and started furrowing their 
collective brows at what he was doing, he 
bowed to the pressure. That was when 
Paul got “in his face.” Peter was clearly 
in the wrong, Paul says, because he “was 
not acting in line with the truth” (Gal. 
2:14). Paul was holding Peter 
accountable for his practices according to 
the standard of the Gospel of truth. 

Peter, named the “Rock” by the 
Messiah himself, needed correction. Are 
we any different? Who has access to 
correct us? To whom will we listen for 
criticism? 


The Gospel 

While Paul could issue blistering 
attacks and criticism, he also brought 
peace through words of healing and 
encouragement. He admonished others to 
do the same: “Now instead, you ought to 
forgive and comfort him, so that he will 
not be overwhelmed by excessive sorrow. 
I urge you, therefore, to reaffirm your 
love for him” (2 Cor. 2:7-8). 

Forgiveness and comfort are the keys 
to overcoming excessive sorrow. Who 
personalizes your forgiveness? Who 
reminds you that God is crazy about you 
and loves just walking with you? From 
whom do you receive healing and 
encouragement? 

In his book The Discipline of Grace 
(1994), Jerry Bridges has a chapter titled 
“Preach the Gospel to Yourself.” He 
encourages us to comprehend the grace 
God has for us in Jesus down to the 
depths of our being. Brennan Manning 
shares a related thought in an interview 
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with Discipleship Journal (Issue 100): 
“God loves you as you are, not as you 
should be, because you are never going to 
be what you should be” (p. 74). These 
are great ideas, freeing ideas, truths that 
can give us great joy in knowing that we 
are “the beloved of God,” as Manning 
states. But we need to be reminded of 
these truths. We need to experience these 
truths. We need to be comforted, 
encouraged, corrected, and lifted up, not 
just by books and ideas, but by people 
who will walk with us. 


Yeah, So... 

In this article, | am making a big 
assumption: that you know most of this 
stuff. You know the need to balance Law 
and Gospel. You know the need for 
accountability and encouragement. But 
as a practical reality in your life, these 
kinds of relationships are hard to come 
by. 

My point is not to present a scholarly 
treatment of accountability in the lives of 
church workers. It is to move us into 
these kinds of relationships. It is to give 
us permission to be weak and vulnerable. 
It is to say that we, ourselves, need what 
we are trying to offer the people we 
serve: significant, caring Christian 
relationships that help us grow. 


Just Do It 

If you have been reading this and 
nodding, it is time to do something. Here 
is one approach: 

Ready - Ask God to open your eyes 
and show you someone (or more than 
one) who might become for you a Paul or 
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Barnabas. 

Fire - Ask them to join you for six 
or eight weeks for a Bible study time that 
focuses on growing in Christ. Don’t be 
too concermed about the format, or you 
will never start. Set a time and a date to 
begin, and do it. 

Aim - Some basic elements for your 
time together are checking in (How is 
your walk with Jesus this week? How 
have you experienced God’s grace? 
What sin are you struggling with? etc.), 
some time in the Word, and a time of 
prayer (How can I pray for you this 
week? What struggles can I ask God to 
help you with? In what areas of your life 
do you need the Lord’s encouragement, 
forgiveness, and peace?). 

As you meet and begin feeling 
comfortable with each other, you will 
settle on a format that will bless your time 
together. 

Here is a proposal. Below is listed 
my e-mail address, church, and phone 
number. If you would like more 
information, or just some encouragement 


to get going, give me acall. If you can 
help others or add ideas, give me a call. 
Maybe the first step is to develop 
something via e-mail or long distance. 

It is time for us to quit being alone, « 
to stop bearing the struggles, guilt, pain, 
and responsibility of Christian leadership 
all by ourselves. It is time to be 
encouraged, to share the load, to accept 
the direction and wisdom of others. It is 
time to see the Gospel with flesh on in the 
people Jesus has given us. Just do it.? 


Jay Reed 

Mt. Calvary, Acton, MA 

(508) 263-5156 
102156.2737@compuserve.com 
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“Listening, not imitation, may be the sincerest form of flattery. . . . If you want to 


influence someone, listen to what he says.” 


Dr. Joyce Brothers 
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Lord, | Have Time 


I have always enjoyed the quip, “God invented time so that 
everything wouldn’t happen all at once!” 

Time is a fascinating topic. A recent study in U.S.A. Today 
reported that the six activities named by adults who were asked 
what they would do if they had one extra hour per day were: 

Spend time with family—18% 
Sleep—17% 

Read books/magazines—13% 
Exercise—7% 

. Non-sports leisure activities—6% 

. Pray, read Bible, attend church—5% 

The Lord has given each of us 24 hours a day. Instead of 
reflecting on what we would do with an extra hour, perhaps we 
should ask how we choose to use the time the Lord gives to us each 
day. That extra hour probably would not do us much good anyway. 
If we had it, we might spend it foolishly the way we spend some of 
our other hours. For me to say that I would spend an extra hour ina 
25-hour day with my family seems to suggest that I could also 
squeeze in an extra hour for my family in the usual 24-hour day 
schedule. It’s less a matter of time management and more a matter 
of lifestyle management. 

Michel Quoist, in his classic 1963 book, Prayers, says this: 

Lord, I have time, 

I have plenty of time, 

All the time that you give me, 

The years of my life, 

The days of my years, 

The hours of my days, 

They are all mine. 

Mine to fill, quietly, calmly, 

But to fill completely, up to the brim, . . . and to offer them to 

you. 

And then he goes on to say, “I am not asking you tonight for 
time to do this and then that, but your grace to do conscientiously, 
in the time that you give me, what you want me to do.” 

Why not raise the “how would you spend a 25-hour day?” 
question with your family, class, staff, or other co-workers? And 
then discuss with them how we can help each other focus on our 
priorities in life. If exercise really is a basic necessity in life, why is 
it that so many of us are not spending time in our “sweats”? 


AwRWN 


Another way to look at this is to fill out a 
chart for the next two weeks to list how 
much of your 24 hours you spend with 
family, sleeping, exercising, 
study/reading, etc., and then evaluate 
what needs to be changed, according to 
your lifestyle and goals. It might be 
revealing. It might be challenging. It 
might be scary. And it might even be 
helpful! 

The Scriptures are brimming with the 
concept of time. Check out the Scriptures 
and do a word study on “time” (if you can 
find the time). For example, Romans 5:6 
again says it all to us: “. . . at just the right 
time, when we were still powerless, 
Christ died for the ungodly.” That’s you, 
and that’s me. Or in IJ Corinthians 6:2, 
Paul reminds us of the importance of 
living each day in the Lord when he says, 
“T tell you, now is the time of God’s 
favor, now is the day of salvation.” 

Galatians 4:4 reminds us that the 
Lord is still in control, that it still is his 
time: “But when the time had fully come, 
God sent his Son, . . . that we might 
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receive the full rights .. .” We thank the 
Lord for time, 24 hours each day, 
however we use them. We live in the 
knowledge that we are forgiven when we 
mess up those days and hours and 
minutes. We live in the power of the 
Gospel which helps us to live as Paul 
suggests: “Be very careful, then, how 
you live—not as unwise but as wise, 
making the most of every opportunity 
...” (Ephesians 5:15). The time is now. 
The time is the Lord’s! 

And certainly let’s remember the 
comforting and affirming words of 
Ecclesiastes 3: “There is a time for 
everything, and a season for every 
activity under heaven. . .” 

Enjoy the next 24 hours. Enjoy time 
as a gift from the Lord. Live in 
forgiveness of misusing time. And be 
powered by the Spirit to share the gift of 
time with those around us, in love, joy, 
peace, and hope. 

Lord, I have time. It’s your time. 
And I’m glad!? 


“The great rule of moral conduct is, next to God, to respect Time.” 


Johann Kaspar Lavatar 
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Contrapuntal Piety: Bach to the Basics 


No less a person than Sir Thomas Beecham has been observed to 
hold the music of J. S. Bach in less than high esteem. “Too much 
counterpoint” he mused, “and what is worse, Protestant 
counterpoint.” In an age when we as Lutheran teachers are asked to 
define in simple terms what it is that we think is unique about our 
schools, such a beautiful one-liner is to be treasured. 

If, as the advertising jingle claims, “Nobody doesn’t like Sara 
Lee,” it always seemed to be obvious also that “Nobody doesn't like 
J. S. Bach.” How could there be a soul so barren as not to delight in 
the melodic line, the graceful phrasings, the pulsating rhythms, and 
the soul-filling musical expression of sincere belief in the verity of 
the promises contained in Scripture? Impossible. Who could 
imagine a substantive Lutheran worship service without at least one 
hymn based on a Bachian theme? 

Ata recent performance of the Lutheran Choir of Chicago (an 
excellent producer of “the Lutheran sound”), Dr. James Kirchhoff, 
the education executive for the Norther Illinois District, praised the 
sizable crowd in attendance and expressed deep appreciation for the 
number of young children present. He lauded the parents for 
providing their offspring with that most vital personal witness of 
enjoying the great Lutheran sounds being celebrated that afternoon. 
He shared a personal caution regarding the tendency over the recent 
decades for that sound to be less and less available in the daily 
experience of our own Lutheran elementary schools. 

In a similar fashion Wynton Marsalis, noted jazz and classical 
trumpeter, as well as Pulitzer Prize winner (1997), bemoans the fact 
that, as he sees it, modern music is in an ever-accelerating process 
of infantilization. He observes that once the marketing of popular 
music switched from an adult base to an adolescent base the shift in 
sensibilities produced a “dumbing-down” in the standards. His field 
of jazz is as much under pressure for survival as is the classic 
Lutheran music of worship with its own distinctive characteristics. 

As teachers we do understand that these dimensions of taste and 
knowledge are the product of learning. One is not bom a Lutheran. 
One is bom to Lutheranism and is molded by the family-worship- 
schooling experiences that the tradition at its best will provide. One 
is not born loving classical music, or jazz, or the sound of the 
cathedral pipe organ any more than one is bom speaking a given 
language or liking a specific food. The exposures to the varieties of 
human experience that our parents provide, or chose not to provide, 
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heavily influence the qualities of the 
person that we each become. 

But, one may ask, is this all not really 
mere wallowing in obscure eclectic 
variables of human experience? What 
matter that fewer jazz recordings of 
quality are purchased in this generation? 
Is there any true significance to what 
sounds create the substrate for a 
worshipful experience so long as there 
are greater numbers worshiping than 
there were a year ago this date? Did not 
Martin Luther himself use the rough and 
rowdy music of the masses to create his 
own worship sounds? 

Human experience does involve five 
core senses. How many of them are used 
in creating a culture or a sense of the 
unique? What are sight clues that one is 
in a Lutheran setting? Pictures? Other 
artifacts? Words on nameplates? What 
are the smell clues? Any? What are the 
tactile clues? What are the sound clues? 

If you visit a Greek Orthodox, a 
Roman Catholic, and a Jewish place of 
worship, what are the multiple clues that 
add up to suggest where you are? 
Written language forms, smells, icons, 
ways of using candles, music, food, 
clothing, clerical garments, liturgy, and 
hymns should give enough clues. 
Architecture, the sense of the sacred, and 
personal interactions will also contribute. 

Garrison Keillor has caricatured 
many of the elements of the Lutheran 
psyche in his narratives of “the Ladies in 
the Basement,” Lutheran coffee, the use 
of the word “synod,” the practice of 
confirmation, and in general the 
Norwegian Lutheran lifestyle in his 


mythic Lake Wobegone. His characters 
are cute, likeable, and yet often fuddy 
folks. He describes a past, and yet his 
Lutheran hearers sense the present in their 
own lives. 

When we as Lutheran educators set 
about our task of maintaining top-notch 
schools that are equal to or better than 
those public, private, and parochial 
institutions around us, ought we not be 
free to emphasize the unique heritage we 
represent? While we do not hold classes 
in the German, Swedish, Norwegian, or 
Suomi languages, may we not retain the 
flavor of our roots? Should we not 
involve all our human senses to 
communicate our core beliefs? Can we 
not do this without exclusivity or racism 
or othermess getting in the way? 

May we not in good conscience teach 
who we were, who we are, and who the 
myriads of others are? Can we not do as 
Wynton Marsalis—teach the full range of 
appreciations available in all forms of 
music? May we not rejoice in our 
heritage of Luther, Bach, the pipe organ, 
and the complete mass form in liturgy, 
while at the same time appreciating all 
the other expressions of faith that derive 
from other cultures? 

Failure to teach multi-cultural 
awareness and include our own roots in 
all the senses of human experience will 
lead rather too quickly to the situation of 
many of our great private universities. 
Trinity Lutheran Church and Wobegone 
Lutheran High will be like Southem 
Methodist University. It’s their middle 
name, but where do you see, feel, hear, or 
smell it?t 
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Opening the Mind of a Child, Part Three: 
The Project Approach 


Deciding to become an interactionist teacher is a challenge. In 
fact, deciding to change anything about our teaching is difficult. 
However, once we make the decision that children learn best when 
they have opportunities to be actively involved, ask questions and 
uncover answers, and use the adults around them as partners in their 
learning, the change process has begun. 


Thinking in Project Terms 

The project approach requires a different approach to teaching 
and learning. It requires teachers to look at leaming from the 
child’s perspective and to think about what the child will want to 
learn about rather than what adults assume children need to know. 
Projects take the approach that children are naturally curious about 
their immediate worlds and will learn how to learn if we use that 
immediate world. 

“Projects” teachers also believe that children need to know 
more about how to go about learning and fewer individual and 
unrelated facts. “Projects” teachers also believe that children will 
be more involved and engaged in learning if they are given the 
opportunity to ask questions that interest them and then have the 
opportunity to explore those questions. “Projects” teachers know 
that learning is a joint adventure, one which cannot be fully mapped 
at the beginning of the year, the month, or even the day. 

This does not mean that the “projects” teacher doesn’t plan. 
But the planning is different! “Projects” teachers plan for 
interesting experiences, bring interesting materials to the classroom, 
take children to nearby places which may warrant study and 
exploration. “Projects” teachers know that not all children will be 
interested in the same questions or explorations. They provide 
options for leaning. They formulate questions with children. They 
present interesting challenges and questions and allow time for 
children to adopt and adapt those questions. 


From Themes to Topics 

Projects in the classroom are different from an integrated 
curriculum and from a thematic curriculum. Themes are usually 
planned and presented by the teacher, who is the decision-maker 
regarding the parameters of the theme. Projects are built around 
topics. And those topics are identified by the specificity and 
concreteness of the subject. 


Teaching the Young 


The confusion for many teachers is 
that topics and themes may sound the 
same on the surface. For example, 
“apples” may be a topic or a theme. Asa 
theme, it would include reading about 
apples, tasting apples, making 
applesauce, even graphing who likes 
which kind of apple. “Apple” themes 
often include apple-shaped books in the 
writing center, apple counters for math 
games, and on and on. To transform this 
theme into a topic and project, one needs 
to think beyond these ideas and to begin 
to determine which questions children 
might like to explore about apples. 

As a topic, “apples” might include all 
of the above ideas and plans. However, it 
would not stop there. The apple topic 
would also include an analysis of the 
comparative tastes of different varieties 
of apples. It might include a visit to a 
local farmer’s market to interview an 
apple grower to find out what is needed 
to produce a good crop of apples. It also 
might include baking several varieties of 
apples to determine which variety is most 
suited to baking. 


Transforming Topics/Transforming 

Attitudes 

The transformation of this topic into 
a project requires the teacher to provide 
adequate time for small groups of 
children (two or three children to a group) 
to explore different aspects of the topic. 
It requires the teacher to help these small 
groups formulate the question they would 
like to explore and answer. Most of all, it 
requires that children have time and space 
for work-in-progress! Questions do not 
get answered in one class period or one 


day. Often, they require several days and 
repeated trips on location to study the 
object of the question. 

Questions worth asking are worth 
exploring. And questions worth 
exploring take time. Let’s go back to 
apples. One set of questions might be, 
“How many apples does it take to make a 
bushel? How much will those apples 
weigh? What makes a bushel a bushel?” 
Even though these questions have 
standard answers, the point of the project 
is to allow the children to discover the 
answer by their own investigations. 

Another small group might ask, 
“How do we know which apples are good 
for baking? What makes an apple a good 
baking apple?” Here again, the answers 
exist in the adult world. However, the 
value for children will be in the discovery 
of the answers for themselves. 

Within the topic of apples, both of 
the above “projects” could go on 
simultaneously, along with several others. 
A crucial feature of project-approach 
teaching is that children are given the 
opportunity to select the question they 
want to explore. Teachers may want to 
provide possibilities but then allow 
children to identify and explore their own 
interests. 

Children’s attitudes may become the 
most important by-product of the project 
approach. Children’s valuing of 
discovery, their tenaciousness to the task, 
their appreciation of hard work, their joy 
in learning are all attitudes which can be 
powerfully enhanced through their work 
with projects. ? 
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Chapter Seven in Which We Go On Being Faithful 
(Without Being Told Things) 


] was never very good at math. Not that I didn’t try. I just 
didn’t get it. | am numerically challenged. When my biological 
genes were being stitched together, | got a double strand of historv 
and literature and a back pocket of math and science. It was 
enough to get me through the multiplication tables, which is really 
just memory and not math at all. Division was a little more difficult 
because it’s like multiplying backwards and my brain only had 
forward gears. But as long as there were no decimal points and the 
remainders were allowed to remain, | could cope. In fact, it really 
wasn’t until | was introduced to fractions that I realized my 
mathematical pocket was empty. 

To my teachers I was a challenge. Math teachers enjoy 
challenges; that’s why they go into math. They also believe that 
saving a child from a future degree in liberal arts contributes to the 
orderliness of society. So they told me fractions were easy, that 
they were logical and followed concrete and precise rules, and if I 
would learn those rules I would be rewarded with answers which 
eventually might unlock the mysteries of the universe. [ found 
fractions mysterious enough, thank you very much, and said so. 

But math teachers don’t give up that easily. To help unlock the 
mystery of fractions, they gave us a big box of wooden blocks of 
different sizes, each color representing a different portion of a 
whole. These blocks were supposed to make fractions easy for 
visual types like me by giving us something physical to manipulate. 
Of course, while everyone else was busy constructing complex 
equations, I was busy building castles and thinking about King 
Arthur and Sir Lancelot and the knights of the multi-colored 
rectangle table. (There are no curves in fractions.) The blocks 
didn’t help me understand fractions, but the teacher was right about 
one thing. Math could be fun. | loved those blocks. 

The rest of my math memory is pretty much an empty set, if 
vou know what I mean. | was worried about it for a while, but in 
the end none of the bad things my math teachers said came true. | 
did not become a violent criminal. | can balance a checkbook. | 
know which size can of baked beans is a better bargain. Anda 10% 
discount on a ten dollar item is no big deal. Of course, I haven’t 
unlocked the mysteries of the universe. but then what would my life 
be without any mystery? Wait a minute. I know. A balanced 
equation. 


The Gospel According to Winnie-the-Pooh 


Christopher Robin has just knighted 
Winnie-the-Pooh, Sir Pooh-de-Bear, after 
telling him about all the grand things he 
is learning in that mysterious place he 
goes everyday, things like Kings and 
Queens and Brazil and factors. 

Pooh began to think of all the things 
that Christopher Robin would want to tell 
him... and how muddling it would be 
for a Bear of Very Little Brain to try and 
get them right in his mind. ‘So perhaps,” 
he thought sadly to himself, ‘Christopher 
Robin won't tell me anymore, ” and he 
wondered if being a Faithful Knight 
meant you just went on being faithful 
without being told things. 

(The House at Pooh Corner by A. A. 

Milne, E.P. Dutton & Co., New 

York, 1978, p. 178.) 


Sometimes life is like an equation 
that refuses to be balanced. You work it 
out over and over again. You look at it 
from every angle. You list all the 
variables. You recheck your figures. 

You change the battery in your calculator. 


But it doesn’t matter because the answer 
always escapes your grasp until you 
despair of any answer at all. That is a 
terrifying moment, for it calls into 
question the very heart of our faith. We 
believe that God loves. How could this 
loving God allow such pain and misery to 
exist?—and especially in my life! 

It is to that answer-less question that 
faith speaks the loudest, for faith does not 
need a solution to hope in an answer. 
Faith knows only one thing, that in the 
cross all the questions have been 
answered. For in the end this one answer 
has created a new reality where the 
questions and the struggles of this present 
age will fade into the glory of new eternal 
dawn. 


“Now faith is being sure of what we 
hope for and certain of what we do not 
see.” Hebrews 11: 1 


In the meantime we play with blocks, 
trying to make sense of fractions as we 
wait patiently for the bell to ring. 





“Education that consists in leaming things and not the meaning of them is feeding 


upon the husks and not the corn.” 


Mark Twain 
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“Hablar el evangelio en espajiol” 


Nearly two years ago, during my inauguration as president of 
Concordia University, we hosted a symposium of distinguished speakers 
on the theme, “Moral Leadership and the Christian University.” One of 
those who spoke was an old friend and former professor of mine, Dr. 
Robert Holst, president of Concordia University in St. Paul, Minnesota. 
He said the following: “Moral leadership in the Christian university 
today, at simply one point, must recognize that the nation in which this 
university exists is now permanently bilingual. Any college graduate, I 
believe, who does not speak English is not well prepared for the future in 
this country. I believe the same about the Spanish language. Any 
college student that graduates from Concordia University, River Forest, 
or Concordia College, St. Paul, who does not speak Spanish, has not 
received the preparation necessary for success in our world today.” 

President Holst’s words struck me hard: in the course of my formal 
education I’ve studied eight different languages (besides English), but 
Spanish is not among them. Yet his point stands. By the year 2050, well 
within the lives and careers of those we’re now educating, one-quarter of 
the population of the United States will be Hispanic. 

Why is this a “big deal” for Lutheran Christian educators? An 
argument can certainly be made to us as educators, simply from the 
perspective of multicultural diversity, that all of our students are the 
richer for getting inside another culture, including from the perspective 
of language. Among the chief benefits from this angle is, in addition, the 
new view of our own culture we get from having stepped outside at least 
enough to see that reality is not by nature organized according to our own 
culture’s categories. 

But for the Lutheran Christian educator there are far better reasons. 
For us the ultimate motive for all that we do (and teach) is the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. Long ago (as in Acts 2), God established his intent to bring 
the Good News to people in their own language. Ever since, the church 
has grown best by going out as those who serve—in the language of the 
served. 

At our pre-year seminar this past August, I made bold to suggest to 
our faculty that Spanish become a requirement for undergraduate study at 
Concordia University. I understand that it will be no easier to fit in toa 
crowded collegiate curriculum than it would be for many of those who 
read this article to include in elementary and secondary curricula already 
overloaded with important, even essential, subjects. 

Yet the need is there before us, as is the challenge and opportunity. 
As others have observed well, our Lord said, “Go to all nations,” but in 
our lifetimes he has brought all nations to us. In our particular time and 
place one “nation” especially stands out. How shall we teach—and learn 
from—these redeemed children of the Father? 
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